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Strengthen Defense Department 


REVISION OF ARMED SERVICES UNIFICATION ACT 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Message to Congress, Washington, D. C., March 5, 1949 


HE maintenance of adequate armed forces has been 

one of the principal functions of the Federal Govern- 

ment since the establishment of this nation. Today we 
maintain our armed forces in support of our primary desire 
for world peace. They are evidence of our determination to 
devote our utmost efforts toward achieving that all-impor- 
tant goal. 

Throughout our history, the steady advance of science and 
technology has resulted in constant changes in the means of 
warfare and the character of our armed forces. In the few 
years since the cessation of hostilities in World War II, 
tremendous developments in technology have been made. 
The speed of aircraft has doubled, the means of undersea 
warfare have been revolutionized, the range and accuracy 
of guided missiles have increased, the potentialities of the 
atom have been more fully revealed. 

The development of man’s ability to shrink space and time 
and to control natural forces makes imperative a correspond- 
ing development of the means for directing and controlling 
these new powers. The effective and workable organization 
of our Government, and especially of our armed forces, is 
essential in the modern world. 


ComMISsSION Views DiscuSssED 


The recent reports of the Commission on Organiz?tion 
of the Executive Branch of the Government have focused 
attention on the importance of the sound organization of the 
Federal Government. The commission has stated that the 
first essential to the achievement of better government is a 
general clarification of the lines of authority and responsibil- 
ity within the executive branch. 

In its report entitled “National Security Organization,” 
the commission has specifically applied this principle to the 
organization of our armed forces. The report states that we 
now lack adequate civilian authority and control over the 
military forces, that maximum efficiency and economy is not 


being realized in defense expenditures, and that inter-service 
relationships must be improved to achieve the most effective 
defense. 

The recommendations of the commission which would 
strengthen the National Military Establishment and the 
position of the Secretary of Defense have great merit and 
present an objective toward which I believe we must con- 
tinue to move. 

I have long been aware of the necessity for keeping our 
national security organization abreast of our security re- 
quirements. To this end, I recommended unification of the 
armed forces to the Congress in December, 1945. My desire 
was to improve our defense organization while the lessons 
of World War II were still fresh in the minds of all. We 


must not forget these lessons in evaluating our security posi- 
tion today. 


Uniriep COMMAND FounNpD A NEED 


A great deal was learned from those four years of war. 
We learned, among other things, that the organization of 
our War and Navy Departments, prescribed by detailed stat- 
utes, was far too rigid and inflexible for the actual conduct 
of war. We learned that modern war required the com- 
bined use of air, naval and land forces welded together 
under unified commands overseas, and under. the strategic 
direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Other lessons were also learned. We learned that widely 
diverse supply policies of the separate services were costly, 
and hampered the total effectiveness of military operations. 
We learned that there were great differences in training and 
combat doctrine among the services, and that these differ- 
ences often provoked sharp conflicts in our theatres of opera- 
tion. 

My message to the Congress of December, 1945, had a 
double purpose. It was intended to take advantage of our 
wartime experience and to prevent a return to the outmoded 
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forms of organization which existed at the outbreak of the 
war. 

Following that message, the subject of the proper organi- 
zation of our armed forces was debated throughout the na- 
tion. After the most careful consideration, the National 
Security Act was enacted by the Congress in July, 1947. 

This act has provided a practical and workable basis for 
beginning the unification of the military services and for co- 
ordinating military policy with foreign and economic policy. 
A few examples of the progress achieved in the period since 
the act became effective are evidence of its value. 


PuRCHASING CALLED BETTER 


The efficiency of military purchasing has steadily increased 
until today more than 75 per cent of the matériel of the 
Armed Services is procured under coordinating purchasing 
arrangements. 

A number of joint training and education programs have 
been instituted so that the personnel of each service may gain 
a greater understanding of the weapons and doctrine of the 
other services. 

A uniform code of military justice has been developed, 
designed to be applicable to the personnel of all the armed 
forces. This code is now before the Congress for its consid- 
eration. 

The coordination of military policy with foreign and eco- 
nomic policies has been greatly improved, principally through 
the efforts of the National Security Council and the National 
Security Resources Board. 

The past eighteen months have dispelled any doubt that 
unification of the armed forces can yield great advantages 
to the nation. No one advocates a return to the outmoded 
organization of the days preceding the National Security Act. 
On the contrary, the issue today is not whether we should 
have unification, but how we can make it more effective. 

We have now had sufficient experience under the act to 
be able to identify and correct its weaknesses, without im- 
pairing the advantages we have obtained from its strength. 
We have also had the advantage of a thorough-going ap- 
praisal by the Commission on the Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. On the basis of our ex- 
perience to date, as further borne out by the commission, we 
should now proceed to make the needed improvements in 
the act. 


Dutises Hetp Too Limitep 


The duties and responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense 
as now set forth in the act are of too limited a character, 
and are restricted to specified items. For example, the act 
expressly provides that all duties not specifically conferred 
upon the Secretary of Defense are to remain vested in the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 

While the Secretary of Defense, as the head of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, ought to be ultimately ac- 
countable, under the President, for its administration, he is 
specifically limited by this act in the degree to which he may 
hold the military departments responsible to him. The de- 
partmental secretaries are specifically authorized to deal 
directly with higher authority. 

Furthermore, many of the key responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of Defense have been assigned by this statute, not to 
the Secretary, but to boards and agencies which derive much 
of their authority from the military departments themselves. 

In short, the act fails to provide for a fully responsible 
official, with authority adequate to meet his responsibility, 
whom the President and the Congress can hold accountable. 
The act fails to provide the basis for an organization and a 
staff adequate to achieve the most efficient and economical 








defense program and to attain effective and informed civilian 
control. 


His RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


I, therefore, recommend that the National Security Act 
be amended to accomplish two basic purposes: First, to con- 
vert the National Military Establishment into an executive 
department of the Government, to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Defense; and, second, to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with appropriate responsibility and authority, and 
with civilian and military assistance adequate to fulfill his 
enlarged responsibility. 

Within the new Department of Defense, I recommend 
that the Departments of the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force be designated as military departments. The responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Defense for exercising direction, 
authority and control over the affairs of the Department of 
Defense should be made clear. 

Furthermore, the present limitations and_ restrictions 
which are inappropriate to his status as head of an executive 
department should be removed. The Secretary of Defense 
should be the sole representative of the Department of De- 
fense on the National Security Council. 

I am not recommending the blanket transfer of all statu- 
tory authority applicable to the Departments of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force to the Secretary of Defense. 
Neither am I recommending any change in the statutory 
assignment of combatant functions to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. I recommend, however, that the Secretaries of 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force administer the re- 
spective military departments under the authority, direction 
and control of the Secretary of Defense. 

To meet these additional responsibilities, the Secretary of 
Defense needs strengthened civilian and military assistance. 
This can be provided by the creation of new posts and by the 
conversion of existing agencies of the National Military 
Establishment into staff units for the Secretary. I recom 
mend that Congress provide an Under-Secretary of Defense 
and three Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The duties now placed by statute in the Munitions Board 
and the Research and Development Board should be recog- 
nized as responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. The act 
should be amended to make possible the flexible use of both 
of these agencies, and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as staff 
units for the Secretary of Defense. 

Finally, I recommend that the Congress provide for a 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be nominated’ by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, to take prece- 
dence over all other military personnel, and to be the prin- 
cipal military adviser to the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, and to perform such other duties as they may 
prescribe. 

IMMENSITY OF Jos STRESSED 


In my judgment, these changes will make possible effec- 
tive organization and management of the Department of 
Defense. They will provide a responsible official at its head, 
with strengthened civilian and military assistance, to under- 
take the immense job of aiding the President and the Con- 
gress in determining defense needs and in supervising the 
administration of our defense activities. 

‘These measures are essential to continued and accelerated 
progress toward unification. 1 am convinced that only 
through making steady progress toward this goal can we be 
assured of serving our major objectives, the most effective 
organization of our armed forces; a full return on our de- 
fense dollar, and strengthened civilian control. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt consideration to these 
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recommendations. From the standpoint of present and po- 
tential cost to the nation, there is no more important area 
in which to work for improved organization and operations. 
\ction on these recommendations will prove beneficial to the 
Congress, the American people, and the President by pro- 


viding better means of assuring defense needs and admin- 
istering the defense program. 

We should seize this opportunity to strengthen our de- 
fense organization which is so vital to the security of this 
nation and the peace of the world. 


Original Intent of Cloture Petition 


PRECEDENTS CITED DO NOT APPLY 
By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C., March 10, 1949 


HE chair appreciates the importance of the question 

now before him; and because of its importance, the 

chair will ask the Senate to indulge him in a discus- 
sion of the whole matter. 


There have been so many conflicting statements made, 
and even the chair has been quoted on both sides of this 
point of order tonight, and the chair supposes that cancels 
out his statements altogether. The chair will not comment 
upon that. 

But there have been so many speculations, predictions and 
comments, both in the Senate and in the press and otherwise, 
as to how the chair was going to rule, that the chair feels 
somewhat like the man who was being ridden out of town 
on a rail: some one asked him how he liked it, and he said 
that “if it weren't for the honor of the thing, he would just 
as soon walk.” 


There are two phases of this matter, as the chair sees it. 
One is an effort to ascertain what the Senate intended when 
it adopted Rule XXI1; and the other is the application of 
the precedents of decisions which have heretofore been made 
in interpreting Rule XXII. The chair wishes to analyze 
those decisions to the best of his ability. 

The first case which arose, following the adoption of the 
rule to which reference has been made, was the Treaty of 
Versailles, which was before the Senate in 1919. It had 
been nade the unfinished business by a vote of the Senate, 
and was the pending measure. During its pendency and the 
discussion upon it, various amendments and_ reservations 
were offered to the resolution of ratification; and debate 
upon them proceeded for some length of time. 


Orv Treaty Issues 


Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, who was in charge of 
the treaty, filed a petition for cloture, not on the treaty it- 
self, but on the reservations and amendments to the resolu- 
tion of ratification of the treaty. The chair held—and the 
Senate sustained the chair in the ruling—that cloture did 
not lie on the amendments or reservations to the treaty. 
What the chair would have ruled if the petition for cloture 
had been filed on the treaty itself, the chair cannot now 
speculate. 

But if the petition had been filed on the treaty itself and 
had been adopted by the two-thirds vote required under the 
rule, that would have automatically limited or closed debate 
on the amendments and reservations, because under the 
terms of the rule itself, when a cloture petition is filed and 
adopted by the Senate on the main pending measure, it ap- 
plies to all amendments which have been presented up to 
that time. 


So the ruling of the chair and the action of the Senate in 
holding that a cloture petition could not be filed as to an 





amendment on a measure which was the main measure 
pending before the Senate, does not, it seems to the chair, 
have any application to the pending motion offered by the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas). 

Passing for the moment the rulings of Vice President 
Dawes in 1927, which likewise, it seems to the chair, have 
no relation to this matter, because there was a pending meas- 
ure before the Senate, and the cloture petition seems to have 
been filed on a measure which was being debated, instead 
of the one which was actually the pending measure and the 
unfinished business, we come to the next precedent to which 
reference has been made, which has been relief upon— 
namely, the ruling of the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
McKellar). 

So we came to that ruling made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee as President pro tempore of the Senate 
in 1946. In that case the Senate had by affirmative action 
made Senate Bill 101 the unfinished business of the Senate. 
It was a bill providing for FEPC, known as the FEPC bill, 
in charge of the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Chavez). 


JoURNAL QUESTION 


While that measure was pending another discussion, an 
adjournment was taken, which brought about the morning 
hour. The question of amending The Journal was raised. 
Strange to say the rule does not require the approval of The 
Journal. The chair has been under a different impression, 
and we have from time immemorial, by habit, secured an 
approval of The Journal, but the rule itself says nothing 
about the approval of The Journal, but provides for its being 
read for amendments and corrections. 

‘The Journal was under discussion, on a motion to amend 
it, and while that was in progress, a petition for cloture was 
tiled on Senate Bill 101, which had been made the unfinished 
business. It had been the pending measure. 

The Senator from Tennessee, acting as President pro 
tempore of the Senate held that the motion to amend ‘The 
Journal displaced Senate Bill 101 as the pending measure, 
and inasmuch as the cloture petition had been filed on Senate 
Bill 101, which at least for the time being had ceased to be 
the pending measure, that it was not receivable and could 
not be filed, because it was presented at a time when the 
motion to amend The Journal was under discussion, and 
temporarily at least had suspended the character of Senate 
Bill 101 as the pending measure. 

‘Therefore, in effect, the Senator from Tennessee as Presi- 
dent pro tempore was not required to pass on the question 
whether a cloture motion would be applicable to 2 motion to 
amend The Journal, because it was not so filed. 

It was filed for the purpose of bringing about the closing 
of debate on Senate Bill 101, which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee held was not the pending measure at the time the 
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cloture motion was filed. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
chair, that ruling does not apply to the present situation. 


1948 DeEcIsION 


We now ceme to the decision made in 1948 by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. The chair was happy 
the other day to see the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan quoted as having said in the press that this was not a 
contest of popularity between the Senator from Michigan 
and the present occupant of the chair. 

The present occupant of the chair is very happy to feel 
that that is true, because if it were the question, the chair 
would be foredoomed to defeat on that proposition in a con- 
test with the Senator from Michigan. 

And I am sure the Senator from Michigan and all Sen- 
ators know that there is no Senator here, nor has there been 
one since I have been in the Senate, for whom I have a 
more afiectionate regard, and for whose opinions I have 
more profound respect than I have for his. 

The pending measure at that time was Senate Bill 2644, 
which was under the sponsorship and in control of the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Brewster), providing for the devel- 
opment of civil aviation as an auxiliary to our Air Force. 

That bill was the unfinished business and the pending 
measure at the time the Senator from Nebraska moved that 
the Senate proceed to consider House Bill 29, which was the 
anti-poll tax bill passed by the House and reported by the 
committee here and was on the calendar. That motion was 
in order. 

If it had been voted on and had been successful it would 
have displaced Senate Bill 2644, because a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of another bill while a bill is under con- 
sideration as the unfinished business and the pending measure 
displaces the original bill and puts it back on the calendar. 

That is what the chair had in mind when this debate be- 
gan, in his rather probably presumptuous effort to advise 
the Senate in regard to some of the rules in regard to the 
procedure here. 

The chair might say that in stating that the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of another bill while one is the 
pending measure is not in order, because in order to get up 
another bill or to move to take up another bill by way of 
amendment to the pending motion, the motion would have 
to be defeated, and then another motion made to consider 
another bill. 

In other words, Senate Bill 46, for instance, cannot be 
substituted for Senate Bill 92 on the motion to take up 
Senate Bill 92. The motion to take up Bill 92 must be de- 
feated and then a motion made to take up Bill 46, if that 
is what is desired. 

So when the Senator from Nebraska made his motion to 
proceed to the consideration of House Bill 29, which was 
an anti-poll tax bill, in lieu of Senate Bill 2644, which was 
the pending measure, a point of order was made. After some 
debate a petition for cloture was filed, on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska. A point of order was made by the 
Senator from Georgia. It was debated. 

I think it is fair to assume that the point of order of the 
Senator from Georgia was based upon his belief and convic- 
tion that a petition for cloture would not lie in regard to a 
motion to take up a bill, to proceed to the consideration of a 
bill. The point of order was debated. 

The present occupant of the chair, as Senator, took part 
in the debate, and that is one reason why the chair has felt 
it his duty to himself and to the Senate to go as deeply as 
possible into this whole question, so that he would not be 
prejudiced or even influenced by that action, and the posi- 
tion which he took as a Senator on the floor, although the 





chair recognizes that a Senator on the floor and the Senator 
in the chair do not occupy the same relationship precisely as 
a lawyer in court who was employed by a private client to 
prosecute or defend a lawsuit and then later goes on the 
bench to decide cases that might involve the same problem. 


VANDENBERG RULING 


After debate, the presiding officer, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan, ruled that the pending measure was 
not the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to 
the consideration of House Bill 29, but that the pending 
measure was Senate Bill 2644, the aviation bill. 

Having decided that the aviation bill was the pending 
measure and that the motion of the Senator was not the 
pending measure, the Senator from Michigan might have 
rested his decision on that point alone, because, if, by that 
decision, the motion of the Senator from Nebraska was in 
a sense, as we say, thrown out of court, it followed almost 
automatically that a cloture petition could not lie upon that 
motion. 

But inasmuch as the Senator from Georgia had made his 
point of order on the ground that the motion itself was not 
in order, and that any motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill or resolution could not be construed as the pending 
measure in the sense that a petition for cloture would lie, 
the Senator from Michigan no doubt felt an obligation to 
comment on the situation and to rule on it, in a fashion. 

I mean by that, having made the other decision, it might 
be said, although I doubt if the Senator from Michigan who 
was presiding at that time intended it so—it might be classi- 
fied as obiter dictum, as lawyers and judges say when a judge 
renders a decision which makes a declaration or observation 
that is unnecessary in the decision of the matter before him. 

Be that as it may, in view of the fact that the chair ruled 
that the pending measure at that time was Senate Bill 2644, 
upon which no petition for cloture had been filed, therefore 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska was not the pend- 
ing measure, although the chair ruled upon the point of 
order made by the Senator from Georgia. 

The chair is of the opinion that that situation and its 
complications are not applicable to the question which is now 
presented to the chair, so that the chair does not feel that 
previous decisions, based upon a different state of facts and 
a different legislative situation in the Senate, are binding 
upon the chair at this time in passing upon a simple question 
as to whether a motion, a stark, uncomplicated motion, with 
nothing else pending before the Senate, is the subject of a 
cloture petition. 

In order to reach a reasonable conclusion about that the 
chair has read and re-read the debates which took place at 
the time the rule was adopted; and as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan said, in his comments on August 2, last 
year: 

“The question is not now before the Senate, because it has 
been under discussion ever since the Senate was organized 
in 1789. Various efforts have been made to bring about the 
closing of debate, but not until 1917 was any formal rule 
adopted providing for cloture such as that which is in Rule 
XXII.” 

The chair not only has read the debates which took place 
at that time, but has also tried to get some help from law 
dictionaries, decisions of courts, and from all kinds of sources 
that might shed some light upon what the Senate meant or 
thought it meant when it used the phrase “pending measure.” 

It has been long the theory of courts, in undertaking to 
interpret statutes, that they will not only look at the word- 
ing of a statute, but, if there be any ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty, they resort to the debates in the Congress or in the 
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Legislature or to the reports of committees on the legislation 
passed, in an effort to divine the intention of the legislative 
body in passing the act. 

The chair was unable to find very many decisions—in 
fact, only one legal decision—defining the word “measure,” 
and that was in a case in Arizona where, under the initiative 
and referendum, there had been submitted to the people to 
vote upon an act of the Legislature or a proceeding of the 
Legislature. 

The Supreme Court of that state held that under a con- 
stitution providing for initiative and referendum there had 
not been submitted a completed act upon which to vote, and 


_ they could not submit to the people a mere proceeding or 


anything less than a complete act upon which the people 
could vote. 


1917 Action 


The chair has also undertaken to enlighten himself about 
what the Senate meant in 1917 by looking at all sorts of 
dictionaries, literary and legal. While they are not binding 
on the chair, or on the Senate, they do shed some light upon 
what the Senate was trying to do in 1917. 

It is not necessary to quote those definitions, but the most 


reliable and, I think, probably the one which sheds the most 


light upon the question, is the definition found in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, which defines a measure as one of a number 
of progressive steps looking to a definite conclusion, looking 
to the accomplishment of a fixed end. Therefore, if that sort 
of definition should be applied here, it would undoubtedly 
apply to the word “measure” in the rule. 

In the debates which have taken place and in the decisions 
of courts there seems no question that the court has the right 
to interpret a statute. It has a right to construe it as it may 
apply to situations within the intention of the Legislature. 
Courts have even gone so far as to say that a court may so 
construe a statute as to make effective the meaning of the 


‘Legislative body, even though the formal words used do not 


precisely match the situation with which it is seeking to deal. 
The chair thinks that is a general rule of construction which 
lawyers and judges generally recognize. 

Now, therefore, what was the Senate seeking to accom- 
plish in 1917? The distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Walsh), who was one of the ablest lawyers who ever 
served in this body, made a very long speech in which he 
argued the question whether the Senate was a continuous 
body and whether its rules had to be changed every time a 
new Congress convened. That has no relationship to this 
matter, but the final conclusion to which he came was that, 
without regard to question, the Senate had the right to 
adopt such rules as would enable it to transact its business. 


CUMMINGS ADDRESS 


Senator Cummings of Iowa, who was at that time a dis- 
tinguished Senator and was later President pro tempore of 
the Senate, made an address in which he said that he had 
long been in favor of the closing of debate in the Senate, 
and had long been in favor of amending the rules to enable 
the Senate to transact its business. To the same effect was 
the statement of Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, Senator 
Vardaman of Mississippi, and Senator Hardwick of Georgia. 

In his decision in 1946 the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
McKellar) quoted a statement by the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Underwood) in arguing a point of order in 
which the Senator from Alabama said that the rule was in- 
tended to apply to a bill, a resolution, or any other parlia- 
mentary action that was before the Senate for its considera- 
tion. 

Those who voted for the amendment of the rule while 





the question of a motion was not mentioned or any other 
ancillary proceeding prior to the making of a definite bill the 
unfinished business of the Senate indicated, as it appears to 
the chair, at least, that what they were trying to do was to 
close debate on the process which may have been before them 
which they construed as business in order that they might 
transact that business. 

Those who voted against it—only three, the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Sherman), the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
La Follette) and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Gronna)—placed their opposition to the amendment of this 
rule on the ground that it undertook to limit debate and 
they were unalterably opposed to the limitation of debate on 
the part of the Senate. 

So that the chair in his effort to find out what was in the 
mind of the Senate at the time has reached the conclusion 
that what the Senate was trying to do, what it thought it 
was doing, what it intended to do was to adopt a rule which 
would enable it to transact its business. 


Narrow CONSTRUCTION CITED 


That the word “measure” or the words “pending meas- 
ure” must be given the narrow strained and legalistic con- 
struction that they meant only a bill which had been made 
the unfinished business of the Senate, and therefore was the 
pending measure, which undoubtedly would be a pending 
measure. 

A motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill is an 
absolutely indispensable process in the enactment of legisla- 
tion. It is just as indispensable in order that a law may be- 
come effective or be enacted by Congress as a vote on the 
bill itself when it has reached a final conclusion and the vote 
is taken. Without a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill or resolution the Senate cannot consider it, and 
therefore a motion to proceed is an indispensable and _ nec- 
essary part of the process or a step taken by the Congress or 
any other legislative body in order that a bill may finally 
become a law. 

The situation which exists here now is one which in the 
chair’s opinion has never presented itself before. This is the 
only time that an uncomplicated, bald, stark motion, without 
anything else on the calendar, without anything else pending 
before the Senate, has been presented to the chair. All these 
other situations to which reference has been made were com- 
plicated by some other matter that was pending at the time 
which the chair has held constituted the pending measure. 

The chair is unwilling to believe and cannot believe that 
the Senate in 1917 did no know what it wanted, did not 
know where it was going and did not know how to get it if 
it did know where it was going. The Senate at that time was 
composed of some of the most distinguished men in the his- 
tory of the Senate. The Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lodge, the Senator from Iowa, Mr. Cummins, the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. Hoke Smith, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. John Sharp Williams and his colleague, Mr. 
Vardaman, and many other Senators whose names could be 
mentioned only to emphasize the fact that they were able 
and outstanding Senators, composed the Senate at that time. 

The chair is unwilling to believe from the debates which 
ensued not only on the resolution of amendment to the rules, 
but the debates which had taken place from time immemo- 
rial in the Senate that the Senate as it was then made up 
was so incompetent, so lacking in its conception of the effect 
of its action either on a rule or on a bill that the members 
contemplated that the rule which they adopted a situation 
would arise such as that which confronts the Senate now. 

lf that is the rule of the Senate, then the Senate can never 
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reach a point where it can vote on an amendment to its own 
rules, if there is a determined effort made to prevent the 
Senate from ever reaching that point. 

The chair can not believe that the Senate in debating this 
rule intended to freeze its own rules in perpetuity so that it 
could never vote to change them so long as there was a de- 
termined group of Senators opposed to any change who were 
willing to prevent the Senate from even considering a change 
in the rules except by unanimous consent, and it would al- 
most amount to that. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the chair without going 
into any further detail that the precedents which have been 
cited do not apply to the present situation; that the Senate, 
when it adopted the rule intended to make it possible for a 





cloture petition to be filed in order that it might transact its 
business, and certainly this motion is business, because if it 
were adopted, under the rules of the Senate in regard to 
quorum calls, under the rules of the Senate it would be the 
transaction of such business as would justify another call 
after it had been voted upon. 

Therefore, in view of the obvious intention, as the chair 
sees it, of the Senate in 1917, to close debate, as Senator 
Underwood said, on a bill, resolution or any other parlia- 
mentary action that was before the Senate, and in view .of 
the fact that the precedents which have been relied on do 
not in the opinion of the chair apply to the present situation, 
the chair cannot do otherwise than overrule the point of 
order, which he does. 


Liberalism 


WHAT AND WHERE IS IT? 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney 
Founders Day Address at The American University, Washington, D. C., February 24, 1949 


HE American University was founded for the serv- 

ice of higher education in the capital of the United 

States. Its location is ideal for the study of govern- 
ment. It has a rare opportunity to develop teachers and 
students who, by precept and practice, can advance the sci- 
ence and art of government. 

Nowhere in the world are more visible the majesty and 
meanness of a government, the successes and failures of 
popular government, and the aspirations and tribulations of 
unpopular government. Nowhere are there more openings 
for research into the devious processes and fascinating in- 
trigues of invisible government. 

Here is a veritable paradise for higher education in the 
social sciences, and, above all others, in political science. 
Nature has even provided a climate polite enough to attract 
visitors and rude enough to send them home. Thus resi- 
dents are permitted and stimulated to do a day’s work at 
least every other day. 

Presumably a major objective of higher education is to 
develop a leadership of trained and well-informed persons 
who may guide their fellow men toward a better world. 
It is not expected that this guidance will be always welcome 
or frequently followed. The idealized average man, or 
man-in-the-street, is the politically licensed ‘official guide in 
a democracy. But now and then even the average man be- 
comes distrustful of his own wisdom in approving a pro- 
gram of getting rich by spending more money, or of making 
more money by doing less work. In such a moment the 
beneficiary of higher education may get a hearing. The 
economist may be permitted to guide editorial writers. In 
the recent complexity of world-wide economic problems 
even columnists have now and then followed scientific think- 
ing and occasionally caught up with it. 

The political scientist, however, has as yet received little 
encouragement from the practical world. In this era when 
the improvement of the processes of government is almost 
everywhere essential to the survival of a ruling class, it is 
only the occasional, and usually the unsuccessful, politician 
who will share the platform with a political scientist, in 
public meetings or private gatherings. Perhaps scientific aid 
is rejected because there is such a small quantity of political 
science available that when it is poured into the seas of 
political controversy it immediately disappears. 


Of course we have volumes of learned discourse on politi- 
cal movements and programs of the past, present and im- 
mediate future. Students of politics are being crammed 
with factual food; just as students of political economy have 
been stuffed with statistical carbohydrates and proteins for 
many decades. But science makes its great contribution to 
human welfare, not by research into the past and mere ac- 
cumulation of reliable records. It is research into the un- 
known, and courageous experimentation, that nourishes the 
higher education from which may come the honorable, de- 
voted leadership that humanity so needs in this intricate, 
bewildering world that lies around us. 


In government, possibly more than anywhere else, the 
people need guidance to understand and to settle big issues 
and to avoid wasting their energies on petty issues. In gov- 
ernment especially, the people need guidance to understand 
and to use the techniques necessary to achieve their ends. 


We can leave it to the chemists, the physicists and the 
engineeis to improve our physical world and the tools with 
which we can enjoy and exploit it. The radio is devel- 
oped; and under our hands is placed an instrument which 
is utterly beyond our untrained powers of construction or 
even comprehension. But it is so fabricated that, after brief, 
simple instruction, a child can use it to produce orchestral 
music, news of the world or a bed-time story of horror 
and crime. 

Unhappily the political scientist must create for us better 
ideas and a better philosophy of government. He must in- 
struct us regarding the function of government in a mod- 
ern society, which should develop more and more centripetal 
force to hold men together against those multiplying cen- 
trifugal forces that drive men apart. Then, when this adult 
education has been accomplished, the political scientist must, 
by research and bold experimentation, develop new tech- 
niques of government and teach a multitude to use them. 


Is it not clear why it is so difficult to advance new ideas 
and new techniques of government without tyrannical abuses 
of political power? The political scientist has little au- 
thority with which to persuade a people to follow his guid- 
ance. He may invent a voting machine and persuade com- 
mercial-minded manufacturers and politicians to install it; 
and persuade the voters to use it because it is not much more 
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difficult to operate than a radio. But how can he sell the 
idea of voting for a government with a new principle? 

Could a political scientist have persuaded the German 
people to accept the principle of leadership (which has sci- 
entific merit) without the aid of organized terror and mili- 
tary control? Could a political scientist have persuaded the 
Russian people to accept the principles of socialism (which 
have scientific merit) without the organized terror and 
ruthless rule of a communist dictatorship? 

How, let us ask ourselves, can political scientists persuade 
the American people to accept new ideas of self-government 
and experiment with new techniques in order to make self- 
government effective, without resort to measures of com- 
pulsion which themselves would be destructive of self-gov- 
ernment? 

Perhaps this is an impossible task. If so it is a challenge 
to the unorthodox scientist. Indeed it is a challenge to be 
picked up first by an amateur, because it is the happy igno- 
rance of the amateur that permits him to spend sleepless 
nights seeking to achieve the impossible. “Thousands of such 
experiments fail, but now and then the amateur stumbles 
upon that “clue to the T'reasure-house” that can be later 
exploited by more competent men of science and of com- 
merce, 

l‘or the reasons indicated | am venturing on this occasion, 
as a penitent politician and amateur scientist, to suggest the 
desirability of research to develop a few new ideas and tech- 
niques that might be useful to ambitious statesmen, and 
might eventually improve the government of the United 
States. 

One idea is that the fundamental division of political 
thought in our country is not between conservatives, liberals 
and radicals. Indeed the word “liberal’’ has been given so 
many meanings that we can all be called liberals of one sort 
or another. 

The original liberal was a man who believed above all 
things in freedom for himself and for others. He believed 
particularly in individual freedom from all unnecessary gov- 
ernment restrictions. The modernized liberal believes above 
all things in freedom for a strong government to liberalize 
and to angelicize weak human beings with all necessary re- 
strictions on their personal conduct and activities. 

The original liberal wanted to preserve your right to 
make and spend your own money, and other ancient rights 
of free enterprise, free speech and free association. “The 
modernized liberal is most notably liberal in spending your 
money for you and in giving away your rights to control 
your own business and social relations. 
~ The original liberal thought that a man should be free 
to make enough money to provide, for himself and his de- 
pendents, insurance against the hazards of accident, disease, 
unemployment and old age. The modernized liberal thinks 
that the government should tax away your surplus earnings, 
and with this money provide insurance for you and your 
dependents, and for anyone else who doesn’t earn enough 
to pay for his own insurance. 

Please do not think that I am scoffing at these modern- 
ized liberals. ‘These humanitarians are far more admirable 
citizens and better neighbors than those greedy money 
makers who destroyed the freedom of private enterprises by 
operating them with a ruthless disregard for the welfare of 
their fellow men. 

But I do scoff, as an amateur scientist, at the deception 
practiced when a humanitarian who is a paternalist calls 
himself a liberal. These miscalled liberals are promoting a 
paternal government that is to make sure that all its chil- 
dren are employed and properly housed and ted and have 
no fear of want, a paternal government that collects a large 





share of the earnings of its children so that Uncle Sam can 
provide them with insurance against all hardships, and can 
pay an army of public employes to watch over them and 
make them happy and virtuous. 

These men are not liberals in any true meaning of that 
word. They are paternalists who call themselves liberals 
because they know that the American people are not yet 
reconciled to a paternal control of their lives. They know 
that the American people still cherish the illusion that they 
can remain free men and yet be protected by government 
from all the burdens and hazards that a free man must 
assume, 


So the politician who is engaged in taking away your free- 
dom disguises his thought and purpose by announcing that 
he is going to set you free from fear and want and insecurity 
and injustice. A program to set you free would seem to be 
a “liberal” program. Yet it might be noted that the best 
example of such freedom from the burdens and worries of 
self-support which is provided by government today is found 
in government prisons, which are not called liberal insti- 
tutions. 

Again I beg of you to understand that I am not arguing 
that a modern government should not accept some respon- 
sibility for the economic welfare of its citizens, in addition 
to its long accepted responsibilities for public health and 
safety. That which is called a “welfare state” is the obvi- 
ous modern successor to what may be called the “protective 
state” of past decades. The protection of society now calls 
for more than protection against foreign oppression and do- 
mestic disorder and crime and pestilence. It calls for more 
than merely laying down the rules of fair play in a free 
competitive economy. This will be generally conceded. 


But there is a fundamental division of thought in our 
country on two major political issues. First: To what ex- 
tent and at what speed should government undertake to 
eliminate social and economic injustices and provide eco- 
nomic security? Second: Is the national government the 
most competent or desirable instrument of social and eco- 
nomic progress, or should state and local governments be 
utilized, wherever possible, to do the job? 


There is a natural affiliation between paternalists who 
believe in extensive and rapid reforms and the federalists 
who would have all welfare laws enacted and administered 
by the national government. There can be little doubt -that 
the national government, with its command of huge rev- 
enues and its remoteness from the pressures of local interests 
and prejudices can enact and enforce regulatory laws, 
against minority opposition with greater speed and often 
with more efficiency and less partiality than local govern- 
ments. 


On the other hand those who advocate more gradual re- 
forms know that local government will not usually act ex- 
cept under the pressure of a local majority opinion. Thus 
there will be the sanction of prevailing opinion for a politi- 
cal experiment, and the opportunity for a prompt revision 
if the experiment should prove unwise. When we observe 
the continual adjustment and readjustment of state and 
municipal laws to meet changing conditions and changing 
public sentiment, in contrast to the slow and difficult process 
of revising any major federal law, we can see many strong 
arguments in favor of local self-government. State govern- 
ment, in regulating the liquor traffic and labor relations, 
has demonstrated a flexibility in response to public opinion 
which has been notoriously lacking in the national govern- 
ment. 

There is, however, a more profound reason for maintain- 
ing the authority of local governments against the constant 
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pressure to extend the authority of the national govern- 
ment. The impossibility of retaining a democratic control 
of a centralized government of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people is being demonstrated not only in America but 
throughout the world. Particularly, it has been made evi- 
dent that the regulation of the daily living and working 
conditions of millions of people is only practical through the 
issuance of volumes of bureaucratic regulations to be ap- 
plied by a multitude of petty officials, whose speedy and 
necessarily arbitrary decisions must be enforced by the hur- 
ried prosecution and harsh punishment of offenders. ‘The 
traditional protections of the individual against abuses of 
official authority, which we call “due process of law,” can- 
not be maintained. In a word, a comprehensive welfare 
state must be a police state. 

It was one of the fundamental principles of our consti- 
tutional government that the police power—that general 
authority to protect and to promote the public health, safety, 
morals and welfare—should be reserved to the states. No 
such power was granted to the federal government. Such 
paternalistic controls over our citizens as became necessary 
must be exercised by local governments, which, being close 
to the people, could be readily restrained from interfering 
unduly with their individual freedom to pursue happiness 
according to their individual ambitions and abilities. 

There is and always should be a deep-seated conflict of 
opinion between liberals, who believe in maintaining indi- 
vidual freedom by strengthening our powers of local self- 
government, and paternalists, who believe in hastening so- 
cial reforms by increasing the powers of the centralized, 
national government. Accerdingly, it might be expected that 
the two major political parties would be in opposition on this 
great issue. Instead, we find that both the Democratic and 
Republican parties are internally divided on this issue, and 
potent segments of each are bitterly opposed to many official 
policies. 

Within the Republican party large numbers of Western 
liberals, who do not want to be governed and have all their 
earnings expended in Washington, are at odds with large 
numbers of Northern paternalists who want to extend the 
reforms of the Roosevelt era by more and more federal ex- 
penditures and controls. Within the Democratic party 
Southern liberals, clamoring’ for States Rights, are at odds 
with Northern paternalists whose aim is a socialized econ- 
omy which can only be developed by an all-powerful na- 
tional government. 


Historically the stronghold of local self-government should 
be in the Democratic party; and the Republican party should 
be the fortress of I'ederalism. But, changing economic con- 
ditions and shifts of population have forced each party to 
attempt an inner coalition of antagonistic elements. Both 
party platforms in the 1948 campaign promised a paternal- 
istic expansion of federal powers that left liberal devotees 
of local self-government no clear choice between Truman 
and Dewey. The candidacies of Thurmond and Wallace, 
despite the small votes naturally cast for candidates who 
could not win, demonstrated the important fact that there 
was real vitality in the uncompromising demand of one for 
the democracy of local government and of the other for the 
autocracy of national socialism. In contrast, how uninter- 
esting were the arguments of the two major parties, both 
advocating an expedient marriage between a democracy of 
easy virtue and a socialist seducer. 

No one can tell whether the farmers, the small business 
men, the skilled workers, the professionals and other large 
groups of essentially independent, self-sufficient men and 
women in the North and West, would join with the over- 








whelming majority of States Rights advocates in the South 
to swing a national election against the urban paternalists 
who are largely concentrated in the industrial centers of the 
North and West. But it can be figured from election returns 
that if such a coalition of liberals were effected it might win 
by a large majority. 

The political technique to bring about such a coalition of 
liberals is not difficult to devise, but it might be difficult to 
develop against the opposition of the administration now in 
power. That administration owes its power primarily to its 
strategy of capturing the farm vote by assuring the farmers 
of immediate benefits from supporting a national paternal- 
ism which, eventually, will destroy that independent way of 
life which is the chief incentive and most satisfying product 
of farm labor. It may be assumed that the present adminis- 
tration will do all that it can to retain this farm support. 

Furthermore, the international situation compels domestic 
support of the national administration even by those who 
may be deeply opposed to its domestic program. The need 
for a strong national government to stand against any for- 
eign aggression is so great, and may become so much more 
urgent, that any present effort to revitalize local self-govern- 
ment may be criticized as untimely and impractical. Never- 
theless, to anyone with a clear understanding of the trend of 
recent extensions of federal authority, to anyone with a 
vision of our future if that trend is not soon checked, it is 
evident that unless the effort is made soon, it may soon be 
too late. 

This is not the occasion for presenting a detailed program 
for the salvation of liberalism and the preservation of demo- 
cratic government. But, let me dogmatize briefly, as a sur- 
viving factotum of the great insurgent campaigns of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Robert M. Lal ollette, as a retired staff 
officer of the original New Deal, and as an active participant 
in every national campaign since 1900. Not as an amateur 
scientist, but as a weather-beaten politician, | venture to 
assert that a coalition of Democratic and Republican leaders 
against paternalism and in support of the liberalism of local 
self-government could be achieved and take over the control 
of Congress within a hundred days. No man would be re- 
quired to leave his party, to break a pledge; or to betray his 
constituency. It would only be necessary for men to vote 
their convictions regarding the course of action necessary to 
maintain the constitutional government which every member 
of Congress is sworn to uphold. 


From this beginning, the nation-wide coalition of Demo- 
cratic and Republican liberals for the national elections of 
1950 and 1952 could be easily engineered. Only one thing 
would make this coalition impractical, the absence of vision, 
the principles and the courage that inspire and compel men 
of great responsibility to do great deeds in times of great 
emergency. 

Surely the American people are entitled to receive from 
their leadership—and particularly from those who have had 
the advantages of higher education—a clear presentation of 
the profound issue between democratic liberalism and un- 
democratic paternalism. Surely they should be offered a 
political technique whereby, instead of being asked year after 
year to vote for incoherent and evasive candidates, running 
on incoherent and evasive platforms, they would be given a 
simple choice between two parties, two candidates and two 
platforms that represent two distinct philosophies and forms 
of government that have been, and will be, eternally in 
conflict. 

We have been warned repeatedly in recent years that 
“America must choose.” Isn’t it about time that Americans 
were given a chance to choose? 
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What Is the Communist Party? 


NEITHER AN ECONOMIC THEORY NOR A POLITICAL PARTY 
By KARL E. MUNDT, United States Senator from South Dakota 
Former Member Foreign Affairs and Un-American Activities Committees, House of Representatives 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., January 24, 1949 


HANK you very much indeed, Mr. Brown, for that 

very inspiring and informative introduction. Con- 

gressman Youngblood and other distinguished guests 
of The Economic Club of Detroit at the Speakers Table, 
and good friends of Detroit. Let me say first of all that I’m 
glad to be back in Detroit. I recall many happy experiences 
of my visit here some two years ago when I was privileged 
to address you on the subject of what we should do about 
Russia. And I’m happy today for having the opportunity 
of speaking, thinking out loud with you for a while, 40 min- 
utes to be exact, on a subject which should require at least 
an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half to develop and 
that is the problem of dealing with Un-American activities 
which have crept within our gates here in the United States. 

A lot of water has gone over the dam since I spoke in 
Detroit a few years ago; or, I suppose, to say it in the lan- 
guage that Detroiters would understand, I might say that 
a lot of automobiles have been run off the production line 
since two years ago; but in all events, things have changed. 

We are just as prosperous now as we were then; perhaps 
more so, but we are much less secure. 

We are just as happy and contented and complacent now 
as we were two years ago; but our economy is less sound 
and our future is less certain and we confront disasters 
which have become more urgent than they were then. 

This great city of Detroit for example, which gave the 
world the automobile, has now become the number one 
target on all the atomic maps of all the countries of the 
world having in mind some day waging an atomic war 
against the United States. If one were naive enough to pre- 
sume that any potential enemy were going to drop bombs 
on this country one at a time, probably the first would be 
dropped upon Detroit; but if one is realistic, one realizes 
that any country smart enough to make an atomic bomb at 
all is smart enough not to drop any of them until it drops 
enough of them to obliterate the essential targets. So that 
if one should drop on Detroit, one would certainly drop si- 
multaneously upon Washington and, I believe, one would 
drop simultaneously upon Rapid City, South Dakota, in my 
state, because there we have the largest B-29 base located 
any place in the world. 

So, times have changed; but the peril we confront pri- 
marily, today, is the same peril which we confronted pri- 
marily two years ago, only it has moved closer to our throats 
and, happily, | think more Americans, but far from enough, 
have come to sense the genuine source of the major hazard 
to our freedoms. I agree completely with what Mr. Brown 
said when he says, “that we must maintain our profit sys- 
tem” or our free enterprise system. Our system of individual 
initiative. Our whole great framework of freedom, because 
most of those elements which have made America strong 
and great have come to us because of the practice of the 
formula of freedom in the field of industry and in the field 
of politics. Unfortunately, it is also true that most of the 
perils which we face at home have become significant because 
they have mis-used some of those same freedoms which prop- 
erly used have made and kept us strong. 





Somehow or other, we must, therefore, find within the 
framework of our American freedoms, devices and tech- 
niques for defending ourselves and for protecting ourselves 
against elements which would destroy those Constitutional 
freedoms or face with certainty the fact that we are going to 
succumb to those totalitarian techniques. I am one who 
believes that without doing violence to the Constitution and 
without doing violence to the freedoms which we enjoy and 
which have made us strong, we should be able with cour- 
ageous foresight to map out legislation and courses of action 
enabling us to safeguard our American freedoms; enabling 
us to protect ourselves against the unhappy eventualities 
which have come recently to many other countries of the 
world which have failed to protect themselves from within 
against identically the same peril which places us in jeopardy 
today. 

If I recall accurately, in discussing Russia with you two 
years ago I pointed out that among other things the Com- 
munist rulers of Russia have made of that country one that 
is completely totalitarian. As completely totalitarian as 
Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s Italy or any other totali- 
tarian country any time in the history of the world. And I 
pointed out, additionally, that those Communistic rulers of 
Russia had before them always the ideal that the things they 
were doing were being done for Russia’s interests first. To 
bring home to Moscow the fruits of the land which they 
conquered and to bring into Moscow, domination of the 
civilized world. 

I think I pointed out then that the most alarming fact 
about Russia—more alarming than either of the two other 
characteristics is the fact that Russia under Communism has 
become a gigantic aggressive force, threatening the security 
of America; and, as a good prophet of bad consequences two 
years ago I said that before too much history had evolved 
we were going to see as a consequence of what was apparent 
to anybody permitted to visit Russia, other Countries and 
their free area of civilization falling under that totalitarian 
domination without the passage of too much time. 

Unhappily, as you know, those things now have come to 
pass and | want to talk about this thing called “communism” 
today primarily in terms of what it means to us as Amer- 
icans; about its impact upon the lives of all of us in this 
uneasy and confusing world in which we live; because we 
are the last great bastion of freedom which remains. And 
largely the determination of whether free forces in this 
world are going to surrender to or surmount the forces of 
Communism will be determined by what men like you and 
me in our respective positions are able to do and do quickly 
because time is marching on alarmingly and the situation is 
much less savory to us ali than it was even 24 short months 
ago. 

When we witness such a thing as the recent Presidential 
Budget, for example, 50 per cent of which is dedicated es- 
sentially to protecting our free ways of life against one thing 
alone—Communism, it should make people fairly interested 
it seems to me in what Communism holds for us and what 
it is doing to us today and what we might be able to do to 
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protect ourselves against it. Twenty-one billion dollars, the 
President asks and Congress will vote, substantially in order 
to safeguard America against one thing—Communism. Cer- 
tainly, fifteen billions of those dollars would not need to be 
spent if there were no such thing in the world today, as 
Communism. 

I{ i: were not for that aggressive force, striking at us from 
without and from within, I predict Congress wouldn’t pass 
more than 6 or 7 billion dollars in the whole category of 
expenditures amounting now to some 21 billions of dollars. 

We have finally arrived at the end of the trail, which we 
started in 1933 by giving, officially, our recognition to the 
Communist rulers of Russia. We have arrived at the point 
where the question now presses into the homes and the 
churches and the schools and the businesses and tlie unions 
and out in the farms of all thinking Americans. 


What are we going to do about Communism? 


Shall we permit it, as we have since the end of the war, 
to emerge victorious in every diplomatic contest? And on 
every field of military endeavor? And in every area of ag- 
gressive conquest? Permit it unceasingly to ring up an un- 
broken series of victories or do something about it? Are we 
going to continue to permit it to find itself moving into areas 
of power in government, helping to determine governmental! 
decisions, taking secrets, essential to our national security, 
relaying them to the only power in this whole wide world 
strong enough to challenge us in war today; or are we going 
to do something about it? And can we do anything about it 
without running into the charge that we are sacrificing the 
formula of freedom in order to protect ourselves against the 
formula of tyranny? 

I want first of all, in the all too brief time that 1 have, 
to make sure that as I talk about Communism, I’m talking 
about something which all of us accept and understand as 
being one and the same thing because, occasionally, in well 
informed circles, | run into people who say, “Well, Com- 
munism is just an economic theory; why should we become 
so agitated and excited about people who believe in a par- 
ticular economic theory of ‘collectivism’.”” And if it were 
only an economic theory, I would say that we should ap- 
proach its problem and its challenge exactly as we approach 
the challenge of the formula of socialism which is enunci- 
ated in this country by my good friend, Norman Thomas, 
whose Americanism I respect and admire. 

But, it is not an economic theory. It is true that in its in- 
ception it was in essence and in part an economic theory 
because Karl Marx, who gave birth to the formula, in writ- 
ing the Communist Manifesto long ago, described it “as an 
economic procedure” which would take from those accord- 
ing to their ability and give to those according to their needs. 
It was an idea of sharing and sharing alike the profits and 
the fruits of the industrial enterprises of an area. And 
while I don’t think that kind of theory would work and 
while I believe it would fall down and collapse, there is 
nothing particularly inimical about it from the standpoint 
of having to pass laws to protect ourselves against it. It 
would be purely a job of education if that is what Com- 
munism meant today. 

I ‘think it wouldn’t work—as the Russians found it 
wouldn’t work—because human beings are pretty much the 
same all over the world and if I were going to be the “Com- 
missar” of Detroit for a brief time, I could prove it 
wouldn’t work by saying to the gentlemen at the head table 
to my left, “We are going to use the ‘economic theory’ that 
Karl Marx talked about and you people, this year, are go- 
ing to be able to take a vacation and you can go fishing, 
you can go hunting, you can go to Florida or to Europe 
or travel abroad or stay in your homes. And you people, 





at the right, are going to be the tillers of the soil and you 
are going to be the men on the production lines, you are 
going to be the people in management, you are going to 
do the work. And at the end of the year, we are going 
to meet back here in the Book-Cadillac Hotel and we are 
going to share and share alike the profits of our collective 
enterprise. And from you who will then have the ability 
to share, I shall give to you who will then have the need 
to acquire.” And after doing it a year, | will start in again 
at the beginning of the next year and say, “Now, you gen- 
tlemen (to my right) are going to go back to the factories 
and back to the farms and back to the enterprises that you 
are operating and you people (to my left) again can take 
the year off and this year because you enjoyed your vaca- 
tion so much we are again going to give you the privilege 
of traveling abroad, of going to Florida, this year you can 
have the added rare privilege as well of visiting the sunny 
slopes of South Dakota to engage in the wonderful pheasant 
hunting that we have out there. You can see the Black 
Hills of South Dakota and Mount Ruslimore and all the 
other parts of that great mundane paradise which we call 
South Dakota.” And when I begin pointing out the luxuries 
of ease to these gentlemen and the necessity of going back 
to work to these other gentlemen, what is going to happen? 
You know what is going to happen. These men are going 
to say, “Nothing doing. This year, we want to loaf and 
play and see South Dakota. Let those other fellows do the 
work this year.” 

And so when they tried Communism in the one labora- 
tory in the world that it was tried as an economic theory, 
after the disposition of the Czarists in Russia in 1917 and 
under Kerensky, they found within 90 days it wouldn’t 
work unless and until big government stepped in to make 
the people work, to make them share the spoils of the prod- 
ucts and so they found as an essential hand-maiden of the 
Communist theory, economically, you had to have a totali- 
tarian concept of government, politically. So it became a 
political concept of government, it became an ideology in- 
stead of an economic theory. 

The second thing that Communism is not, in addition 
to not being an economic formula, it is not a political party. 
And until you and I and the misguided so-called liberals of 
America recognize that fact, we are not going to be able to 
protect ourself against the kind of successes which it has 
had without interruption since the war. So long as we con- 
tinue to deceive ourselves, by thinking of the Communist 
party, so-called, in this country as a political party, we are 
not going to be able to succeed in defending ourselves 
against it because it is not a political party. 

It uses the words “political party” as camouflage to de- 
ceive guillible Americans, that’s all. A political party is a 
definable institution. It has a technique of operations. You 
can tell whether an organization is a commercial club, or 
a church, or a lodge, or a conspiracy or a political party by 
watching how it operates. A political party operates through 
elections, conventions, the petition, the passage of resolu- 
tions, decisions made in a legislative hall, by going to a poll- 
ing place and dropping ballots in a secret ballot-box, and 
counting them. Those are the devices of a political party. 
Those organizations and institutions by any name that 
operate that way, are political parties and regardless of 
what they call themselves; if they do not operate in con- 
formity with those practices, they are not a political party 
and one can prove by the Book, the Communist party, so- 
called in America, is not a political party. 

It is not a political party any place in the world or any- 
where under the canopy of heaven. And it does not and it 
has not and it will not operate as a political party. You 
don’t have to accept my word for that. 
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Quickly, because time is so short, let me point out to 
you the eleven countries of the world now Communist and 
prove so that nobody can deny that in not one of them did 
the Communist come to control by operating as a political 
party and they don’t propose to take over America by that 
technique. 

In Russia they did it by revolution. They threw out the 
Kerenskites, by force of arms, marched in and flushed out 
the democratic forces that had been able to dispose of the 
Czar—you know that; that is history. 

The next series of countries that they conquered with our 
approval by the way, were the Baltic Republics: Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and they conquered them without an elec- 
tion, without a speech, without a vote, without a petition; 
they conquered them by marching the Red Army in and 
keeping it in and defying those little, Baltic, freedom-loving 
Republics to throw them out which, of course, they could 
not do. ‘That was the tactic of aggression. ‘That was the 
tactic of Alexander the Great and of Gengis Khan and of 
Napoleon and of Hitler and the men of Tokyo and of 
Mussolini. 

It was the tactic of strong-arm aggression—not that of a 
political party. 

Going down to the southern part of Europe—let’s take 
Albania. Albania went into the Communist camp; but not 
by the machinations of a political party. It went into the 
yoke of Communism because there the Communists selected 
an able young leader and educated him in what is called 
the Lenin Institute of Communism in Moscow. An insti- 
tution that 1 was permitted to visit while I was in Russia. 
To visit, | might add, only from the outside. To kibitz the 
buildings; but not to kibitz the classes. But it happened 
that as a member of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities for almost ten years, 1 have had the privilege of 
interviewing a lot of people in America, Americans, who 
are graduates of the Lenin Institute of Communism, so I 
pretty-well know what they taught the dictator of Albania. 


They taught him how to gain control of a country. How 
to conquer the forces of freedom. How to work into the 
power spots in government and in labor unions and in busi- 
nesses and in churches and in schools and how, at a given 
moment, to pull the rug out from the existing government, 
to move in with well-organized “take-over’’ forces and, 
without firing a shot, to establish a Communistic Dictator- 


-ship completely subservient to the direction of Moscow. 


And that is what happened in Albania. It was not the ac- 
tivity of a political party. 

Let’s take, quickly, the countries of the Balkans—Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, all of which | have visited since 
they have fallen under the yoke of Communism. 

‘There we find that they were brought into the activities 
of Communist control, not by operating as a political party, 
but because the Communists succeeded in part in moving 
their armies into those lands in the closing days of World 
War Il and in part succeeded in deceiving, unknowing 
Americans in International Conferences into acquiescing in 
advance to that conquest—because it is wntten in the In- 
ternational Agreements at Yalta that we will look with ap- 
proval on Soviet Russia having the dominate voice in the 
Balkans. And they took us at our word and have moved 
in and stepped up their controls and retained them. 

\nna Pauker, in Romania and Georgi Dimitrov, in Bul- 
varia, and the Politbureau in Budapest, Hungary, all are 
comprised of individuals, trained in this same Lenin Insti- 
tute in Moscow and exported from Russia back to the 
Balkans to carry out their nefarious practices. 
| might add that one of the men that we talked to who 





graduated from that school was a Detroiter—a colored boy 
by the name of Noel, who worked in one of the great auto- 
mobile factories of Detroit. He went as a young colored 
Communist with a scholarship to Moscow to study under 
the Lenin Institute. There they taught him not an eco- 
nomic theory, not the precepts of a political party—there 
they taught him according to his testimony which has been 
corroborated by the testimony of many other Americans at- 
tending the same school—there they taught him how to 
sabotage the power plants of Detroit and contaminate the 
water works. There they taught him how to confuse and 
break down the transportation system and he became nause- 
ated and sickened and as a patriotic young colored boy, 
came back and told our Committee of what was going on 
and what was taking place. As I say, this fact we have 
corroborated in at least two dozen instances by talking to 
others of like mind who were deceived by what they found 
out about Communism when they went to its source in 
Moscow, to study in the Lenin Institute. But, we are call- 
ing the roll of the Communist countries. 

Comes next—Czechoslovakia—Yugoslavia. First, Yugo- 
slavia under Tito. ‘Tito, a trainee of the same institute. I 
suppose Tito was a man who graduated some cum laude 
because he was sent over to Spain as the personal repre- 
sentative of Stalin in the so-called Civil War in Spain. 
‘There he met Anna Pauker who was working with him at 
his side, by the way, in Spain part of the time. Finally he 
was sent back as head of the Partisan troops, to Yugoslavia 
and by conquest of military might imposed himself as the 
Chief Commissar of Yugoslavia. Momentarily he is hav- 
ing difficulties with his chief in the Kremlin. ‘Tito has 
grown a little too big for his britches for the time being, 
but in essence it is of no great significance to us because he 
is Communist in his approach to things. He recognizes that 
if he is going to succeed somehow or other he is going to 
have to re-ingratiate himself with the forces in Moscow. 
In my opinion, he is in a tough fix and | would hate to be 
the life insurance company carrying a long-term policy on 
his life. 

And then comes Czechoslovakia. I suppose in some ways, 
the most pathetic case of all, but also the most illustrative 
and informative for us. I visited Czechoslovakia some two 
years ago before the Communists got control. I attended a 
meeting of the Cabinet. I remember discussing things that 
day with Ferlinger and Gottwald and some of the other 
Communist overloads who are now in complete control. 
We visited there again last fall and then we found that 
the men who believed in the free enterprise system in 
Czechoslovakia could no longer talk. They no longer had 
any representation left in the Cabinet. Masaryk has been 
done to his death by plunging from a window. Benes was 
under house arrest. There were no flames of freedom still 
functioning. 

And in Czechoslovakia, because a Democratic people in 
the most democratic country in continental Europe, had 
failed to do anything within the framework of their free- 
dom to protect themselves against insidious tyranny, Czecho- 
slovakia is today a satellite country of Moscow and the 
formula they used there is not the formula of a political 
party. Not an election was held. Not a campaign speech 
was given. Not a ballot box was made available to the 
people. 

They did it by the formula of infiltration, penetration. 
The formula they are seeking to use on DeGasperi, in Italy. 
The formula they are seeking to use in Paris. The formula 
they are utilizing in a town called Washington, D. C. A 
formula of establishing in government, Communist cells 
comprised of local citizens whose first lovalty is not to the 
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country giving them their paychecks; but to Moscow and 
to Russia and to Communism. They had 8 Communist cells 
set up in Prague and at a given order they pulled the firm 
foundation of government out from under Masaryk and 


Renes and took over without firing a shot. 
the formula of a political party. 

The largest number of Communist cells we have been 
able to discover within government in Washington is 5. 
Even if they had 8 I don’t think they could do the job in 
America, with 8. But I don’t think we can protect Ameri- 
can freedoms either if we permit the 8 to grow to 24 wr 48. 
It isn’t a question any more of whether we had them there 
because the documents taken from a pumpkin on a Mary- 
land farm demonstrate the existence of at least two Com- 
munist cells in the State Department. And if they do not 
succeed in prosecuting Alger Hess, then the forces of law 
prosecution in this country are confronted with an ugly 
tact, eloquently put one time by a great American icono- 
clast by the name of Bran who said, “You can’t explain 
the dead cat out of the family cistern.” 

There isn’t any question about the Communist cells hav- 
ing operated because the documentary evidence is now in 
the files of the Un-American Activities Committee under 
lock and key in Washington, D. C. It is up to the law 
enforcement officials and the Attorney General to prosecute 
vigorously the case and the guilty people. But, the point 
I'm trying to make is that the formula used in Prague 
differs not in a single iota except in degree from the formula 
being used in Washington, D. C. today. 

The last country in the list is Poland. You know what 
happened in Poland. At Yalta in a blind moment of inter- 
national thinking, our leaders said to the people of Poland 
who had fought by our side, “We are going to give all of 
your country east of the Curzon Line to Russia, that in- 
vaded you and stabbed you in the back at the time Hitler 
started into your territory in 1939.” And with American 
approval, in the blackest page, save one, of all American 
diplomatic history, we said that is the way we are going 
to treat our ally called Poland. 

And the Russians were so happy with their success in 
that conspiracy that they marched into Poland up to the 
Curzon Line, happily, hungrily, covetously, aggressively, 
stealing the property, burning the villages, raping — the 
women as they went, and when they got to the Curzon 
Line, they were so enthralled with their success, singing 
the Volga Boat song, they rushed clear over the Curzon 
Line and went in to the eastern boundaries of Poland. 
Some of them were rolling so fast, moving so happily, and 
riding so comfortably in American jeeps made in Detroit 
and elsewhere, that the brakes wouldn’t work—they were 
getting kind of old, 1 suppose—and they skidded clear across 
the Polish boundary, so we gave them the two eastern 
provinces of Germany as good measure on top of that! 

But, it wasn't done by the device of a Political Party. 
That is all the Communist countries there are. | wanted 
to complete the roll call, because if I do nothing else, | don’t 
want anybody to leave the room thinking that the Com- 
munist Party in America is a political party. It doesn’t 
operate that way here, it doesn’t propose to do anything 
by that label except confuse gullible Americans and people 
who accept something at face value without investigating 
the consequences. 

What is the Communist Party then, if it isn’t an eco- 
nomic theory? If it isn’t a political party, what is this 
thing called the Communist Party? 

Let me give it to you as I have come to understand it, 
as I am sure it exists, as I have checked it against the evi- 
dence in the F.B.I. files and with men like J. Edgar Hoover. 


Certainly not 








I think I can give you a definition that will stand up against 
any possible refutation. 

The Communist Party, so-called, is an organization 
which holds that all the means of production, all the means 
of distribution, and the flow of capital, shall be controlled 
trom the ce~tral city of the land, under one dominate, rul- 
ing faction, brooking no opposition and, in addition—and 
this is important because that is where we come into the 
picture—and in addition which holds all members of the 
“Party” in any country of the world must follow purposes 
and programs designed to bring about world-wide dictator- 
ship under the overlords of Communism in Moscow. 

Let me give it to you again, especially in the event that 
somebody wants to refute it. 

The Communist Party, so-called, is an organization 
which holds that all the means of production—the automo- 
bile factories, the farms of South Dakota, the mills and 
the mines—all of the means of distribution—the railroads, 
the ship lines, the telegraph and telephone companies—the 
“ow of capital—the banks, the insurance companies, the 
building and loan companies—all of them, shall be con- 
trolled in the central city of the land, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Prague, Bucharest, Paris, and in Washington if they can 
vet them—under the domination of one ruling faction; 
Communist in Moscow and in the satellite countries; Fasc- 
ists under Mussolini; Nazis under Hitler—because there 
is no distinction of any significance whatsoever between 
Fascism, Nazism, and Communism. An accurate descrip- 
tion is to refer to them all as Communists or Fascists, and 
to distinguish them by the colors they have adopted for 
their flags and their uniforms and their official buttons and 
emblems. You have Red Fascism and Black Fascism and 
Brown Fascism; or you have Red Communism and Black 
Communism and Brown Communism; but you can’t find 
a single important distinction, either in their philosophy or 
the records, among those three different forms of totali- 
tarianism, 

So Communism holds that all controls be from the cen- 
tral city of the land under the direction of one dominate 
ruling group, brooking no opposition. There was no oppo- 
sition, politically, to Hitler. He wouldn’t permit any. He 
put them in the concentration camps. Joe Stalin does ex- 

ictly the same thing for exactly the same reason—because 
'f you are going to run a tyranny you can’t have a party of 
opposition protesting against your tyrannical excesses. 

And then, in addition, Communism holds that members 
of the “Party” everywhere—that means Molotov in Mos- 
cow, it means Gottwald in Czechoslovakia, Ann Pauker 
‘n Romania, Georgi Dimitrov in Bulgaria, it means Tog- 
liatti in Italy, it means Vhorez, in France, it means Earl 
Browder and it means William Foster in America, and all 
the rest of their ilk—all of them wherever they are, must 
participate in a program, in purposes, in policies designed 
to bring about world-wide domination of the earth under 
the Soviet, Communist overlords of Moscow. 

‘That, my friends, is Communism. It can more easily be 
defined as an international conspiracy, pure and simple. 
Those who participate in it, those who aid and abet it, un- 
knowingly or knowingly, are traitors in a cold war noth- 
ing more, nothing less. But until we begin to consider 
them as such and until we begin to look upon them in our 
respective communities the way we looked upon members 
of the German Bund in October and November of 1939, 
until we recognize treachery and treason and espionage 
and disloyalty for what it is regardless of its name or the 
high position of the culprits, Communism is going to con- 
tinue to invade and to infest our institutions in America. 
Until we face up to such realities, we are going to con- 
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tinue to have to write pamphlets about 100 things you 
should know about Communism in Religion, because a lot 
of high churchmen unfortunately have lent and are lending 
their good names on the boards of directors of Communist- 
front organizations, directed by forces trying to crush the 
Church wherever it exists. And they have deceived a lot of 
good churchmen. How else could a group of good church- 
men go to Amsterdam last year in Holland, at a meeting 
of churchfolks, called for the purpose of trying to utilize 
the great force of organized religion, greater than which 
there is no force for good in my opinion, to try to use the 
force of organized religion to bring men together, to pre- 
serve peace, to protect the church, to advance God’s causes. 
How else could men be brought together for that purpose, 
and so stultify the record of the church as to pass a resolu- 
tion that in their opinion, “Communism and Capitalism 
are equally bad and equally inimical.” 

Some place along the line, knowingly or unknowingly, 
men at that meeting had picked up and were there mouth- 
ing the precepts and falsehoods of Communism. 

Bob Taft’s congenial brother, Charlie, did succeed late 
in the meeting at Amsterdam, in having them add an amend- 
ment to the original resolution which said, “We consider 
Communism and laissez faire Capitalism, as equally inimical 
to society.” But since there is no laissez faire Capitalism 
any place in the world, after all it was simply “sugar-coat- 
ing” to fool the people back home about the results of the 
Amsterdam Conference. 

So too, we are going to have to continue to write books 
about 100 Things You Should Know About Communism 
in Education. This morning’s paper that I picked up at 
breakfast in the hotel, reports the sad case of three uni- 
versity professors from the University of the State of Wash- 
ington, who were removed after a very careful survey and 
a candid hearing because they are participating in the Com- 
munist crusade and had been for 20 years. Think of the 
youth attending a tax-supported university in Washington, 
who for twenty years, have had preached into their hearts 
and minds and youthful souls the nefarious, disloyal, inimi- 
cal precepts of the Godless creed of Communism! 

And until we awaken to the real consequences of Com- 
munism, some Committee or other, if it is to be done at all 
I guess it is going to have to be done by a Congressional 
Committee, must continue to publish 100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism in Labor. We must 
recognize the relationship, the hidden relationships some- 
times existing between foreign policy and union strikes. 
The relationships between strikes, for example, and the 
tragic collapse of China. which in my humble opinion if I 
dare venture another prophesy is going down as one of the 
blackest Fridays in American life because we haven't even 
dared to start defining as yet the consequences of the Com- 
munization of Asia. Not one authoritative voice has spoken 
out from the State Department as yet to indicate what is 
going to happen now that its inept and ineffective policy in 
China is resulting in its conquest by the Communists. 

But if we read 100 Things That One Should Know 
About Communism in Labor we will realize that they called 
a shipping strike on the west coast in California at the time 
and for the purpose of stopping the necessary supplies from 
America to China under the Marshall Plan legislation and 
they continued to strike by action inspired in Moscow and 
implemented in California until such time as it was _ap- 
parent that the Chinese Nationalist cause was lost. Then 
the strike was called off and the men went back to work. 

Until we begin, as individual businessmen, such as I now 
have the high honor to talk to, to recognize that all the 
things that we hold dear—our profits and our prices and 





our products, our homes and our churches and our fami- 
lies—are imperiled, such peril as they have never faced be- 
fore, by a thing called Communism operating in our midst— 
until we recognize that for what it is, we are going to 
have to stumble along issuing pamphlets like 100 Things 
You Should Know About Communism in Government and 
name men like Whitaker Chambers and Alger Hess and 
Carl Aldo Marzani, W. K. Remington, and Victor Perllo 
and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, to name just a few who 
within the walls of government, have been accused of aid- 
ing and abetting the enemy of America. 

I think Congress has a responsibility, and I see my time 
is about up, I think we should pass some legislation modeled 
after the so-called Mundt-Nixon Bill which passed the 
House last time 316 to 58. I think we need to take some 
action to protect ourselves. Some simple rules operating 
within the framework of our freedom. I see no violence 
done to the Constitution of the United States to simply say 
that members of the Communist Party so-called must reg- 
ister the way republicans and democrats must register in 
South Dakota. I see no injury done to the framework of 
the Constitution to say those who are Communists and are 
registered as such shall not be permitted to work for the 
federal government. 

I don’t think it is depriving the City of Detroit of any 
of its Constitutional freedoms to say that a man who is 
guilty of arsonry has no right to become the Chief of Police 
of the City of Detroit. And that is all that we are saying. 
That you don’t have to hire in your own government, a 
man who goes in, knowingly, for the purpose of destroying 
the institution that gives him his job. So we put that in 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 

We said also that we should deny people who are Com- 
munists a passport to travel abroad. Why should we per- 
mit Earl Browder 22 times, as we permitted him to do so, 
to visit in Moscow, to carry there to his Communist over- 
lords, those secrets about American defense and atomic 
energy and what-not that he has picked up from the vast 
army of Communist spies in America and let him come 
back with orders as to what else they want to have and on 
how to direct the Communist attack within our walls and 
gates in this country. Why should we permit him to do 
that? So, in our law we said that we are going to deny to 
Communists the privilege of securing an American pass- 
port. We'll let them go abroad if they want to, but if they 
go abroad, they go illegally and when they come back, we’ll 
put them in jail where they belong. We won't give them 
the right and a pat on the back and a bouquet of American 
roses when they go over for the purpose of destroying our 
freedoms. 

And one other thing we said to them in the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill and I’m happy to say that the American Bar Associ- 
ation at the last National Convention courageously went on 
record supporting it. One other thing we said was that 
the Communists should be required to put the imprint of 
their Party on their propaganda, to define it, and designate 
it if it is on a broadcast; to put the imprint on the cover 
if it is in print and sent through the mail so that people 
will know that it is part of the Communist program, giving 
them warning at least of the Communist poison. 

And so, too, with the front organizations. American 
Youth for Democracy, which so badly permeated the schools, 
the students and the faculties of Michigan—a Communist 
organization now known as such. A lot of professors would 
not have joined it; a lot of students would not have affili- 
ated with it had it been required at the beginning to label 
itself for what it was, a youth movement of the Communist 
Party of the world. So, we put that in the law. 
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But, Washington can’t save Detroit; only Michiganders 
can do that, only Detroiters can do that. 

With this I close. Until and unless men like you, in 
jobs like yours, do something individually to enlist for the 
fight for freedom in America; to do something on the home 
front in this cold war against an insidious, Godless influ- 
ence, we can’t win. You can’t win by a law alone. It 
takes the people who have a stake in the private enterprise 
system; it takes the people who believe in the cause of The 
American Way of Life—doing something individually, help- 
ing to inform the people with whom they come in contact 
through their lodges and their churches and their schools; 
helping to expose the Communists in your midst and to 
identify them and to drive them out of the positions of 
power and respectability they endeavor to hold. 

It takes courageous activity by hairy-chested, hard-headed 
individual men to defend ourselves against this kind of 
enemy. Czechoslovakia had laws against it but that couldn’t 
do the job alone. It takes somebody organizing foundations 
to help spread the devices of freedom into the understand- 
ing of persons in this land who fail to understand them. 





To help eradicate the causes which give rise to Communism. 
To help fight this insidious thing. It takes the collective 
efforts of us all. If we can get those, in time, we can win; 
but every man John of you here this noon knows you can’t 
win if we continue to repeat for the next 36 months, the 
sorry, dismal record of miserable failure we have had in 
attacking Communism for the past 36 months both at home 
and abroad. 

You know it as well as I and it means as much to you 
as to me, or more perhaps because you are the members of 
The Economic Club of Detroit. The average fellow out 
in South Dakota doesn’t earn enough so he can afford to 
pay the dues to belong to a Club like this. So, you have 
more at stake than I, but it is a community job, it is an 
American job and if we believe in the American cause 
enough to do something about it, once we understand the 
source of our evil, I’m convinced that the forces of free- 
dom will win and win gloriously but only because men like 
you do something soon to make victory possible. 

Thank you very much and power to your hands in this 
crusade for freedom. 


Lincoln Had the Proper Attitude 
Toward Power 


SERVICE TO OTHERS THE TRUE ESSENCE OF LIBERTY 


By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered Before the First Columbia College Forum on Democracy, Attended by Student Representatives of Sixty-five 
Preparatory and High Schools and Their Headmasters or Principals, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


THINK the temptation to reminisce is very great when 

an oldster such as myself gets up in front of a younger 

generation. I will take advantage of that habit to go 
back to my boyhood for just a moment, but I assure you I 
am not going to bore you with long tales of the Kansas 
prairies. 

The feature of that boyhood I’d like to mention is this: 
I was of a big family of boys, six of us. And we were very 
poor, but the point is we didn’t know we were poor, and 
that’s the point | want to make with you. The mere fact 
that we didn’t do all the things that others in cities may 
have done made no impression upon us whatsoever because 
there was constantly held out in front of us by every one 
around us, and certainly it was embedded in our conscious- 
ness, that opportunity was on every side. 

In those days we didn’t hear so much about the word 
security, personal security through life from cradle to the 
grave, some kind of assurance that we were not going to 
have to go out with a tin cup or sell apples on the streets. 
But there was constantly around us the right and the op- 
portunity to go out and do better for ourselves than merely 
to follow the plow down through the field, or to work on 
the section gang, or anything else that we might do to make 
the extra few dollars in the summer that we needed. 

And I believe that came about because of the character of 
the country in which we were raised and in which you are 
raised. I do not mean the character in terms of cities, vast 
resources, agriculturally and in every other way. I mean 
because of the system under which we live. It is a free 
system that gives to each of us of any religion or of any 
location in that country the right to do something for him- 
self. He has the right, and the opportunity is always there. 


, February 12, 1949 


1 think that far more important than talking possibly 
about any living man today would be to think a little bit 
about the life of the man whose birthday falls today, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I think each of you has a very special reason for venerating 
his memory. We think of him always as the great American. 
One thing I like to believe about him is this: that he had 
the proper attitude toward power. He finally came to be 
the President of the U. S. in a very special time, in war, 
when the power developing upon the President of the U. S. 
is so great that if used evilly or to the disadvantage of his 
fellow citizens it can become a dictatorship. And that was 
especially true in the war between the States, because the 
very life of the nation was at stake day by day. 

Yet there is nothing in Lincoln’s life or in Lincoln's 
writings that could lead any of us to believe that he recog- 
nized or believed that he himself was a source of power. 
He was a director of power, a man who might give it its 
trend to go somewhere, but he had no ambition to associate 
the source of power with himself and, thereby, rule others. 
He served others. That, to me, is the true essence of liberty 
and of freedom. 

A man placed in a position where he could have been 
arbitrary, unjust, unfair, could have done many things for 
his self-glorification, and he refused to do any of them. As 
he said: “I have been given a job to do for the U. S. And } 
will serve in that job to the best of my ability. More | 
cannot do”—and be true to the principles on which this 
country was founded and which he described so eloquently 
at Gettysburg. 

Very naturally when we talk about a man so great, of 
such overwhelming stature, the thought comes to us: “Well, 
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what relationship has that got to us; we are not Lincolns?” 
But the principles by which he lived, the faith he had in 
freedom and liberty was exemplified, for example, in his 
very great and, | believe, it was called an unconstitutional 
act, in the Emancipation of the slaves. His passion for indi- 
vidual liberty of thought, of worship, freedom to act, free- 
dom of opportunity, is the virtue that each of us can emu- 
late and more than that, | believe, it is the virtue that each 
of us must emulate if we are to preserve to ourselves the 
opportunities which, I believe, I recognized in my boyhood 
and which I am certain that you young men see around you 
on every side, 


Because the kind of dictatorship under which we may fal] 
today is not that brought off by means of a coup d’etat and 
a suddenly seized power using the army or the navy and its 
guns to put us all in straitjackets. There is a kind of dic- 
tatorship that can come about through a creeping paralysis 
of thought—readiness to accept paternalistic measures from 
the government, and those paternalistic measures are accom- 
panied by a surrender of our own responsibilities and, there- 
fore, a surrender of our own thought over our own lives 
nd our own right to exercise our vote in dictating the poli- 

es of this country. If we allow this constant driit toward 
centralized bureaucratic government to continue, finally it 
will be expressed not only in the practice of laying down 
the rules and laws for governing each of us in his daily 
ictions to ensure that we do not take unfair advantage of 
our comrades and other citizens, but finally it will be in 
the actual field of operation. There'll be a swarming of 
bureaucrats over the land. Ownership of property will grad- 
ually drift into that central government and finally you 
have to have dictatorship as the only means of operating 
sich a huge and great organization. 


{ believe it is things such as that that we must watch 
today if we are going to be true to the standards that Lin- 
coln gave to all of us. 


Education for Leadership 


HARDER TO TEACH MEN THAN TO TEACH A SUBJECT 


And to come down specifically to today and to youth, I 
believe that opportunity is greater today—and I mean indi- 
vidual opportunity—than it has ever been at any time in 
our history because opportunity, regarded in the sense that 
Lincoln regarded it, is this: opportunity to serve the society 
to which you belong. And, frankly, when our democracy 
with its system of free enterprise is operating properly. then 
individual reward comes about in the measure that you ren- 
der service to others. 

All about us with the changing economic scene, with con- 
centrations of great labor groups in cities, with the depen.t- 
ence of the farm and city each upon the other and stil! 
unable to find ways in which they can get along together, 
problems of distribution, surpluses in one area and starva- 
tion in another, there are thousands of things to which you 
gentlemen can apply your talents and with greater oppor- 
tunity to do good for your great country and, by doing so, 
to receive greater rewards for yourself than has ever been 
the case in the past. And that, I honestly feel, gentlemen, 
includes even the days of the Revolution and of the War 
between the States. 

! cannot tell you how honored Columbia feels that this 
Forum has been held here on our campus grounds. Frankly, 
we hope a lot of you will come back and stay with us for 
several years. Everything that can be done around here for 
you is not a particular favor to you, it is part of the service 
that Columbia hopes to provide throughout this nation as 
widely as it possibly can. The purpose of keeping a brilliant 
faculty, teachers, facilities here is merely to make sure that 
the United States of the future pushing ahead in its cul- 
ture, its educational advantages, will be of as great service 
to a future free America as it is possible to be. And that 
we conceive as the ambition of every right-thinking American. 

Thank vou all very much for coming to see me today and 
for viving me the chance to see you. This takes me back, 
1 must tell you, at least forty years. 





By J. DOUGLAS BROWN, Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Delivered at a Meeting of the Princeton University National Alumni Association, 


UR greatest danger in America today is the self- 
conscious denial of the plain fact of the differences 
in the intellectual capacities in our people. Politi- 
cal democracy and the quest for equal opportunity for all 
has become tinged with an intolerance of intellectual or 
spiritual attainments. The great athlete is made the focus 
ot national attention. The movie star is aped by every 
schoolgirl. ‘The noisiest politician gets the most newspaper 
space, but the great scholar or religious leader is little recog- 
nized unless he startles the world by some novel or mysteri- 
ous concept. 

In a lesser degree, the high school student of excelling 
mind and imagination withdraws to the shadews of the 
stage, while athletes and glamour girls receive the full play 
of the spotlight. “Teachers dedicated to sound learning try 
their best to shift the balance of attention, but are them- 
selves discouraged by the glorification of the average mind. 

In the past, the respect tor intellectual attainment was a 
strong element in the Puritan tradition in America. Waves 


San Francisco, Cal., March 10, 1949 





of later immigrations brought from Europe a high respect 
for learning and its place in community leadership. But 
prosperity and easy success in a rich country have diluted 
this respect. The widespread distribution of the symbols of 
economic attainment have aroused a subtle jealousy of the 
less numerous evidences of intellectual attainment. Even 
worse, has come a sense of pity for the man who does not 
use his talents to make his economic status secure. 

But without sustained cultivation of intellectual and 
spiritual talents, wherever found, the American people will 
not develop for themselves the leadership which a disturbed 
world requires. Without intellectual and spiritual leaders 
of great capacity, the bountiful resources of our nation will 
be frittered away in frustrated attempts to solve conflicts 
both within and without. 

It is the challenge of higher education to arouse anew 
America’s latent interest in such attainments. The chal- 
lenge will not be met by giving way to the urge to accept 
the majority's verdict of the place of learning in the world 
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today. It will not be met by catering alone to a mass de- 
mand for education for either economic advantage or per- 
sonal enjoyment, or for a technical skill divorced from 
understanding and responsibility. 

The challenge will only be met by institutions that 
frankly and positively set themselves to select the highest 
talent of the country, from all economic and social groups, 
and to give that talent the intensive, individual education 
that high talent deserves. It will be met by institutions that 
foreswear bigness, public support voted on terms by the 
majority of our people, easy popularity by turning no stu- 
dent away, or athletic circuses for the sport-loving voter. 

But such institutions will not have clear sailing in the 
years to come. They are bucking the tide. They will be 
cheered on by their state-supported sister institutions who 
pray for their continuance with one breath, and offer en- 
ticing salaries to their best professors with the next. 

The private endowed university will survive only if a 
small but significant fraction of the American people are 
convinced that their contribution to the flow of potential 
leaders is of vital importance. This fraction will be heavily 
weighted with those who have themselves benefited by the 
education which such universities afford. As a part of their 
life-long contribution to the leadership of their communi- 
ties, professions, and country, they will dedicate a portion of 
their energies and substance that such universities may sur- 
vive. 

If the private endowed university, with selective admis- 
sions and high academic standards, is to fulfill its proper 
function and gain its full support, it must declare in no un- 
certain terms that its task and obligation is to develop leaders 
for a democratic society. 

This is no criticism of the great state or municipal uni- 
versity that must accept ever-increasing enrollments of a 
larger and larger segment of the young, ambitious popula- 
tion within its constituency. 

It is no criticism of the fine, small college that rounds out 
the knowledge and understanding of the young people who 
are attracted to its halls. 

Leaders arise in both of these types of institutions, but 
both can be satisfied if the great majority of their graduates 
lead happy and fruitful lives without assuming the obliga- 
tion of leadership in their professions, communities, or in the 
nation itself. 

But Princeton and institutions like it ask far more of their 
entrants than the satisfactory completion of secondary edu- 
cation. ‘hey ask far more of their students during their four 
yeats of residence than the ability to pass a certain number 
of specialized courses. Even more, they must expect of their 
graduates a sustained contribution to the leadership of the 
nation, state, and community, in the whole gamut of the 
learned professions, in government, in industry, and in es- 
sential services. 

If this were not the case, we should not ask for the sup- 
port, by alumni and friends, of a complex and expensive pro- 
gram operated within specialized and costly facilities. 

Princeton was not founded two hundred years ago to do 
an ordinary job in education. It early proved itself a “semi- 
nary of statesmen.” Its task has never changed. ‘The need for 
statesmen has broadened to encompass a host of professions 
and enterprises. The need for statesmen—leaders—is greater 
than ever before. 

At the heart of the private endowed university lies its 
emphasis on liberal education. Liberal education is the most 
effective means yet discovered to develop God-given talents 
of leadership. Leaders arise by many means. But without 
nurturing education, the wastage is higher than we can 
attord. 








Liberal education augments the native qualities of mind 
and spirit, develops understanding and restraint, promotes 
inquiry and stimulates imagination, sensitizes evaluation and 
lays the groundwork for maturing judgment. 

This type of education is intensive, personal, and costly. 
It involves the close interrelation of the student and the 
teacher. It cannot be mass-produced. It cannot be provided 
to all since it must ever remain at the handicraft stage. But 
the opportunity to have such an education should be avail- 
able to all young people of talent—all potential leaders— 
regardless of economic or social status. In America today we 
need every leader we can develop. 

The three great essentials of an effective liberal education 
for leadership are: 


1. The good teacher 
2. The good student and 
3. A close relationship between them. 


These essentials may appear simple, but they are far from 
easy to attain. 

Why is the good teacher so vital in liberal education? Be- 
cause in liberal education the teacher is not a vehicle of 
knowledge—a conveyor belt dumping information upon an 
accumulating pile—but a catalytic agent to help the stu 
dent— 


To know himself 

‘To understand others 

To appreciate the lasting values of our civilization 

To gain a love for truth and the joy of the search for 
truth 

To acquire wisdom and humility before God. 


In liberal education the teacher primarily teaches men, 
not a subject. The subject is the means not the end. 


Princeton stands for liberal education in depth, not a 
smattering of general education preliminary to vocational 
training. At the core of liberal education in depth lies the 
humanities. Without that core, the social sciences would dry 
up; the natural sciences would become the master and not 
the servant of man. 

In liberal education, no teacher is a better teacher than 
he is a man. It is harder to teach men than to teach a sub- 
ject. Therefore, it is doubly hard to find the good teacher 
in liberal education, because he must be a good man who can 
teach men well. 

To teach the love of truth and the joy of the search for 
truth—sincerely and effectively—the teacher must continue 
to experience this love and joy throughout his life in both 
teaching and scholarship. You can fool the students for a 
while—but never all, nor any for long—that one has the 
thrill of inquiry when it has worn bare. The best teaching 
is joint inquiry,—joint scholarship—about an idea, a value, 
a truth. A university-college like Princeton is a community 
of joint inquirers, at all levels, from Freshman to Professor. 

Is it so dificult then to see why Princeton strives so hard 
to secure and retain the good teacher in the fullest sense of 
the term? To succeed, it needs the help of its alumni and 
friends, for good teachers are few and the demands for them 
very, very great. 

But effective liberal education for leadership also requires 
the good student. There must be two ends to a bridge. One 
could take long to describe the ideal qualities of the good 
student—his intellect, character, imagination, industry, per- 
sonality and physical vigor. 

But the good student worthy of the finest of liberal edu- 
cation should have more than these attractive qualities. He 
should have a sense of responsibility for leadership, for 
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serving his fellow men. Without that sense of dedication, 
we cannot afford the intensive, personal and costly education 
which I have described, nor should.the good teacher be jus- 
tified in spending his energies in enhancing the personal 
advantage of the student. 

‘There are such good students by the thousands in Amer- 
ica today—but not by the millions! Princeton needs help as 
never before in attracting its full share to partake of the 
liberal education it can provide. Its alumni and friends can 


help Princeton find the good student, as well as the good 
teacher. With this help, that great framing structure, tangi- 
ble and intangible, the traditions, experience, ideals and en- 
vironment, that we call Princeton will exercise its leavening 
powers, as it has for two hundred years, to bring teacher and 
student into that relationship that nurtures the God-given 
qualities of leadership. With this help we cannot fail to sus- 
tain Princeton’s vital place in contributing to that small 
but significant body of men who carry forward a civilization. 


Intellectual Combat 


AWARDS AND REWARDS IN SPEECH CONTESTS 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Chairman, Department of Speech, Denison University 
Delivered before Indiana State Teachers College High School Invitation Speech Tournament, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, January 28, 1949 


E all know that the Wabash Valley Basketball 
‘Tournament is being held in the gymnasium across 
the way. It draws its hundreds while these speech 
contests draw but a few. However, I would not say a word 
to detract in any way from these spectacular games for I 
think they are important in our American way of life. And 
it is just as well for us to realize early in life that the one 
who works with ideas rather than with material things, 
with the number of baskets, fouls, is destined to lead a 
rather lonely existence. There never will be a crowd to 
cheer him on. But the fellowship of the mind is a rare fel- 
lowship and I am sure you young people have tasted it here 
today. 
What matter to me if their star is a world! 
Mine has opened its soul to me. 
Therefore | love it! 


Thus cried out Robert Browning. 1 am sure that you 
have tasted the fun of intellectual combat in debate. I am 
sure you have tasted the delight of having an audience hang 
on every word you say as you deliver a dramatic declama- 
tion. You are enthusiastic about these contests or you would 
not be in them, They take too much time for the dilettante. 
Debate training is demanding. ‘The memory work in other 
forms of speech contests is prodigious. The average student 
is frightened away by the rigorous discipline required. 


‘The awards and rewards of speech training are almost 
in proportion to the amount of effort required of you. I do 
not want you to take my word for this although I do want 
to add my testimony to the value of these contests in your 
personal development. I want to call the roll of some im- 
portant people who have given us a statement on the impor- 
tance of their participation in speech contests. 


It is fitting here in Indiana to begin with a distinguished 
professor of political science, William G. Carleton. As a 
boy he grew up in Evansville, Indiana. Today he is head 
of the department of political science at the University of 
Florida. In an article on “What Debating Has Meant to 
Me’ in the November issue of the Speaker of Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Protessor William G. Carleton states: 


High schoo! and college debating is likely to direct 
students to serious study of public questions at an early 
age. Debate questions are usually important and difh- 
cult and yet they are made attractive to the youthful 
mind by the concrete and controversial way in which 
they are put. Mlost students, even if they are major- 





ing in one of the social sciences, will not delve deeply 
into such questions as labor relations, foreign poticy, 
the control of business cycles, the tariff, public finance, 
and so forth unless they are challenged by active par- 
ticipation in debate. In my own case, I recall, while 
only a sophomore in high school, going rather deeply 
into the intricate question of the graduated income tax 
for the purpose of contesting in a state-wide debate— 
a debate, incidentally, which I won, and nothing has 
ever made me as proud as that victory in sophomore 
days. Thus at a relatively tender age | was personally 
introduced to the complexities of economics by way of 
school debate. A thorough knowledge of a subject is 
the surest way of winning a debate—for rebuttals can- 
not be won without finger-tip knowledge that comes 
out spontaneously, and most debates are won in re- 
buttals. 


I dare say that as a sophmore in high school Dr. Carle- 
ton had no idea that some day he would be a distinguished 
professor of political science. But he was on his way. You 
young men and women here tonight are on your way. 

Whether we win debates or lose them is of course im- 
portant, but there is something else that is more important 
in the long run and that is the over-all training of the in- 
dividual. The basketball player must learn to control his 
temper; so also must the debater. The basketball player 
must learn to be a gentleman on the floor; so also must the 
debater. The basketball player must learn how to lose; so 
must also the debater. I ran across an interesting example 
of a debater who lost a debate but one who won his audi- 
ence. Let Brooks Quimby of Bates College, that home of 
fine debaters, tell the story: 


Let me tell you a story about a debater who lost. 
Yale University was to debate at Lewiston many years 
ago. Some newspaper writer in New Haven tried to 
be funny with a story that probably the local boys 
would have to take dog sleds when they got to Port- 
land in order to arrive at Lewiston. A clever Bates 
campus newspaper editor saw a golden opportunity to 
arouse interest for the debate and he reprinted the story 
with comments with the result that the hall was packed 
for the debate. When the decision was announced for 


Bates, a freshman who had been carried away with the 
build-up for the debate, shouted loudly enough to be 
heard on the platform, “I guess that will let ‘em know 
we aren’t hicks.” 
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Immediately one of the Yale debaters stepped to the 
front of the platform and expressed the regret of him- 
self and his colleagues that any such references should 
have been made in a town paper which was in no way 
connected with Yale University; that he himself was a 
native of the hills of Kentucky and would be the last to 
call another a “hick”; that Yale had learned by bitter 
experience to respect Bates debating teams for their ex- 
cellence and that this occasion was no exception. His 
remarks were greeted with tremendous applause. He 
had Jost the debate, but he had won the audience. Eight 
years after that debate, that young man, whose name 
was Hutchins, became president of the University of 
Chicago. 


I was browsing through the Bulletin of the American 
College Association and I ran across an address at the Phi 
Beta Kappa day at Ohio Wesleyan University by the Dean 
of the Ohio State Medical School Charles A. Doan. I 
thought the address especially fine. I wrote to the Dean 
asking him if he had had any particular training for speak- 
ing. He wrote me that he had debated all through high 
school and college and that he found that training of in- 
estimable value to him in the writing and speaking demands 
of his job. Ohio State is building a $10,000,000 medical 
center and the Dean is helping by means of radio broad- 
casts and by writing to familiarize the people of the state 
with what this new center means. 

I do not know whether you ever saw the complete state- 
ment by Lowell Thomas on the value he places on public 
speaking training. He must believe his life as a radio star 
has been rewarding for he has encouraged his son to follow 
in his footsteps. This is what Lowell Thomas has to say 
about the value of the sort of thing we have been doing 
here today and will be doing tomorrow: 


You have caught me on the fly, so my answer will be 
just a fragment of what I might say if I had a few 
moments for reflection. 

I could write volumes on the subject of my public 
speaking adventures. My friends seem to think that I 
have had more than my fair share of fun—jaunts around 
the world, expeditions to far countries, association with 
many of the world’s leaders and glamorous figures, 
and so on. Well I owe it almost entirely to public 
speaking. 

As I look back on it now, if given the chance to do 
it all over again, and if obliged to choose between four 
years in college and two years of straight public speak- 
ing, | would take the latter, because under the proper 
direction it could include most of what one gets from 
a four-year Liberal Arts course, and then some. 

I can think of nothing that is more likely to add 
cubits to your stature than well rounded training in 
public speaking, combined with plenty of practical ex- 
perience. 





You may have seen Eric A. Johnston, one time president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and now 
President of the Motion Picture Association of America, 
in the newsreels. You have no doubt noticed how easily 
and well he speaks. What was his training? Listen: 


I started my first speaking in high school where I 
participated on the debate team. As I enjoyed the 
work | joined the same organization in college. I do 
not use any notes to speak of as a majority of my 
speeches are extemporaneous. I dictate a speech a few 
days in advance. After 1 have it well in mind it is 
filed away. Only during radio broadcasts do | have 


the manuscript before me as I would much prefer to 
talk without notes of any kind. 

Incidentally, there is a lesson here in public speaking 
which Eric Johnston throws in. I would urge you as young 
speakers to begin developing your own style as_ public 
speakers. A writer has to use the same words that other 
writers have used for generations but the speaker uses a 


body, voice and gestures, that is unique. No one ever used 


your medium for self-expression before. Think of that! 
There are no rules for public speakers; only principles. 
Each one of you must be effective in your own way. 

I note in the Bulletin of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing the following paragraph which should be of inspiration 
to us. Francis G. Stradcutter is chairman of the Naational 
Public Speaking Committee of the A.I.B.: 


To be able to speak effectively in your bank is one 
of the most important stepping stones to success. You 
may achieve the highest grades in the courses of the 
Institute, but unless you are able to present your ideas 
logically and clearly to your superiors, to your fellow 
workers, and to the customers of the bank, you are not 
able to demonstrate fully the benefits of your banking 
education. You must be able to sell the knowledge you 
have gathered. 


I am glad that Dean Grinnell came to the dinner tonight. 
His presence here tells you that this institution believes in 
the kind of training vou are receiving in these two days. 
Educators do most heartily back up the work of such men 
as George McCarty. President Laurence M. Gould of 
Carleton College emphasized in his inaugural address the 
importance of speech training: 


Of all things that have happened to man in his up- 
ward climb, of all the advances he has made, the one 
which stands out above all the rest is the development 
of speech. Speech is essential to the exchange of ideas on 
any topic at all levels and by all means of communi- 
cation. Indeed the basic characteristic of an educated 
man is that he be literate and articulate in verbal dis- 
course. Here is one of the keys to the major needs of 
education at all levels and in all departments. Any- 
thing the world over that interferes with the free flow 
of intelligence or information is inimical to the intent 
of education. . .. Nothing so imprisons a man as 
words. 


And administrators are as good as their words. They are 
putting up dollars to attract capable young men and women 
into the field of speech as teachers. If you young people 
are looking for a satisfying career in education, with or 
without federal help, (I believe that is the question we are 
debating this year!) you might do worse than choose a 
career as a teacher of speech. Here is the record of advanced 
degrees in this field: 


Before 1915 only five Master’s degrees had been 
granted in speech. A year ago 4,215 Master’s degrees 
had been recorded, 80 per cent of them conferred with- 
in the past decade. In 1915, the first Doctor’s degree 
in speech was six years in the future. Today, well over 
300 have been awarded, 85% of them in the last ten 
years. Then, there were two institutions granting the 
Master’s degree in speech, and none the Doctor’s de- 
gree. Now there are 43 institutions offering the Mas- 
ter’s and 13 the Doctor’s degree in our field. 


I was told by a teacher’s agency that one of the two most 
wanted fields was speech. Ask any administrator who has 
tried to hire a Ph.D. in the field of speech. It is going to 
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be from your ranks that we are going to get our best teach- 
ers ‘or the next generation. You people believe in this 
training. You people are enthusiastic about it. You are 
onverted, 

In one’s casual reading one finds on every hand testi- 
nony to the value of what you are doing. We teachers who 
have been at the job for twenty years or more can see what 
happens. So often you are so close to what you are doing 
that you do not see its value. We teachers know the truth 
of this paragraph about Minnesota’s Humphrey that ap- 
peared in Time for January 17, 1949. The paragraph be- 
Vins. 


Poy Orator. His father, a big, kindly, stoop-shoul- 
dered man, was a druggist who became a Democrat in 
Republican South Dakota when he heard William 

= Jennings Bryan speak. By the time young Hubert was 
even, his father was already reading ‘Tom Paine and 
the life of Jefferson to him. Before he was out of 
vrammar school, Hubert, Jr., went along to Demo- 
cratic rallies and conventions, saw his father become 
first alderman, then mayor of Doland, $. Dak. (pop. 
550). 

A spindly, freckle-faced kid with a wide grin, Hu- 
bert, Jr., was his high school’s prize debater, came out 
second in the state’s regional tournament. ‘That was 
in 1929 and Hubert was 18. 


ls it not an interesting thing that when a journalist wants 
to show the intellectual interests of his subject he is de- 
lighted to be able to find that he was a debater. When one 
reads that a man was a debater in high school or college 
Hat phrase speaks volumes. It is a label highly to be prized. 


“ 


Pi lhere is a Japanese student by the name of Koichiro 
Kondo at Wittenberg College who was interviewed. ‘The 
heading of the article was ‘General MacArthur's program 
\ids Japan, Student Says.” ‘This article appeared in the 
Columbus Citizen tor January 23, 1949. The concluding 
paragraph was this, “A tremendous increase in freedom of 
speech in the educational systems of Japan has been pro- 
moted and supported by General MacArthur through the 
use of debating programs between schools and between 
young men and women.’ You see the programs we have 
heen carrying on here are vital to the welfare of the demo- 
cratic state. “They are no frills but are of the essence. One 
debate tournaments in the country is held yearly 
it West Point Military Academy. 


of the best 


Josh Lee was one of the best teachers of public speaking 
this country has produced. He not only could teach, he 
ould do. You know that he went to the United States 
Senate. At present he is serving on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. But Josh could not get away from his first love so 
he wrote a book on public speaking and he entitled it, “How 
to Elold an Audience Without a Rope.” Let him tell you 
bout one of his students who made good with a vengeance: 


One of the most enthusiastic public speaking students 
| had when I was teaching at the University of Okla- 
homa was Charles lair. He had a good voice, a keen 
mind, and a natural aptitude for forceful expression. 
lie won a number of forensic honors for the Uni- 
After finishing his course he took a position 
with the ‘Traveler's Insurance Company. He had been 
vith that company only one month when he and forty- 
vo others were called to the home office at Hartford, 
Connecticut, for training. At the close of that session 
there was a rally which was attended by the high off- 
cials of the company. The class had chosen young Fair 
as the speaker tor the occasion, and this was an op- 


versity. 


portunity which he did not muff. He made such an 
impression upon the home office officials that he was 
soon promoted to the position of field assistant. His 
eputation as a speaker spread, and he was asked to 
address a meeting of the company’s representatives at 
New Orleans. Six weeks after that speech, and in 
a large measure as a result of it, he was made manager 
of the entire territory of Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Later at French Lick, Indiana, the Traveler’s In- 
surance Company held a conference of all district man- 
agers, assistant managers, and field staffs. Mr. Yair 
made the closing address. The vice president said that 
the meeting was the best the company had held for 
thirty years, and Charles lair was moved to New 
York City to manage the Empire State Office. Un- 
doubtedly, most of his brilliant success in the field of 
lite insurance is attributable to his ability to speak 
etfectively. 


Dean Grinnell referred to the miracle wrought by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in his Cross of Geld speech. The 
style of public speaking may have changed from the time 
of Bryan to ‘Truman but the medium of the human voice 
has again proved his power in changing the current of 
history. Here is what Jennings Randolph, long titie Con- 
gressman from West Virginia, and currently Professor of 
Public Speaking at Southeastern University, Washington, 
D. C., says about the miracle wrought by Harry S$. Truman 
through his public speaking: 


Although others may dispute the contention I thor- 
oughly believe that Mr. Truman tallied a high popular 
vote because he spoke, and spoke, and spoke to millions 
ot his fellow Americans during more than 22,000 miles 
of intensive campaigning in thirty-six states. The 
President spoke approximately 275 times—at least a 
hundred times more than his Republican opponent, 
Governor Dewey. Contrary to the belief expressed by 
that distinguished journalist, Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times, in the latter part of September that speak- 
ing by the presidential candidates would have little in- 
Huence on voters who had already made up their minds, 
| am convinced that three to four million ballots went 
for the President because he was “on the stump.” Elmo 
Roper and other pollsters indicated early in September 
that the voters were ready to vote Truman out of the 
White House by an overwhelming majority. How 
wrong they were! 


We all know how hard President ‘Truman has worked to 
improve himself as a public speaker. | have a news clipping 
here from a columnist who writes as follows: 


President Truman’s speech making is getting better. 
Even his political enemies said the President was at his 
best before Congress last week. He was even better— 
briefly—when he went off the cuff to blast Henry Wal- 
lace at a New York dinner. But Democratic chief- 
tains aren't satished yet. “They want Mr. Truman to 
try for an easier manner. ‘They will have him listen 
to played-back records of his speeches if they can. They 
say the late President Roosevelt made himself the best 
on the air that way. 


Power of public expression has always been a way to 
preferment. I love old books. The other day 1 was in a 
second hand book store and picked up this volume of 
Thackeray’s lectures he delivered in America during his 
tour of 1853. These were called “The English Humourists 


of the Eighteenth Century.” As I was reading the lecture 
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on Congreve and Addison I came across this paragraph: 


A great number of years ago, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain 
debating club, called the “Union,” and I remember 
that there was a tradition amongst the undergraduates 
who frequented that renowned school of oratory, that 
the great leaders of the Opposition and Government 
had their eyes upon the University Debating Club, and 
that if a man distinguished himself there he ran some 


chance of being returned to Parliament as a great 
nobleman’s nominee. 

In closing, may I express the wish that you will go back 
to your respective high schools fired with enthusiasm for 
effective speaking in all its forms, ready to rally around 
vour teacher to put on the best forensic program your schoo! 
has ever seen, and willing to encourage the younger mem 
bers of the squad to work hard to achieve excellence be- 
cause you vourself set the example. 


The Hour Is Late 


BANKS NOT GIVING SUFFICIENT ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESSES 
ty L. M. EVANS, President, Elliott & Evans, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before an Executive Session of National Small Businessmen’s Association, Washington, D. C., February 17, 1949 


USINESS realizes that a new philosophy of govern- 

ment and political procedure has been in action in 

free America for years and that free economic op- 
portunity is in jeopardy. Other nations have drifted to 
State control and Socialism. Are we to follow? World 
War II advanced the movement further along the road to 
government controls and infringements. ‘The post-war 
period confronts us with more problems which the leaders 
of government, imbued with this alien philosophy, seem to 
be determined to attempt to solve by more controls and 
more taxes. Real Americans go into battle and fight when 
their freedoms are at stake, and the battle for freedom at 
home is upon American business. 

Shall we face the facts and fight, or, remain out of the 
arena in a state oft lethargy? 

It is apparent that many of the leaders of American busi- 
ness, and particularly the two organizations that are given 
credit for representing American business, namely, National 
Association of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, are still blind to the facts of life—that no longer 
do the American middle class believe in their leadership— 
let alone Labor and the Jarmers. ‘They have failed from 
an educational standpoint. Their efforts in public relations 
for many years not only have been inadequate, but have 
failed to show the slightest evidence of understanding the 
public mind and attitude. In other w rds, business has not 
sold itself and, therefore, has been sold short by politicians 
and labor leaders seeking office, using as their theme song 
“Wall Street,” fascist industrialists, moneychangers, and 
privileged classes. “The tacts are, the Republican Party has 
been sold down the river because the American people be- 
lieve that the Republicans stand for all that is big in busi- 
ness and is known not as the Kepulican Party, but by the 
names mentioned above, particularly Wall Street, fascists 
and economic royalists. 

The Democrats have been fools enough to believe that 
the people know their party as the Democratic Party, which 
is not true. They are known as New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers. 

Now, any sound-thinking American knows that men from 
both parties are in business—large and small—and it is time 
for leaders of both parties to realize what is happening to 
the two-party system of government in this country. The 
hour is late. Thinking-Americans know that we need two 
strong parties, and they also should know that the road we 
are traveling is the surest way to destroy our freedoms. We 
in business, both large and small, know that if we doubled 
the wages of all of our employees and cut in half the hours 


worked, we still would not win the support of labor. ‘Vhe 
net result would be an almost immediate adjustment to the 
new standard of living, the same as took place during the 
war boom, and within one year the majority of the leader- 
ship of Labor would be demanding further gains. We know 
that the leadership believes that they can only gain by fight- 
ing business, and today they have the complete support of 
our Government. 


Just how long can such nonsense continue and free en- 
terprise survive? ‘Thinking-people also know that so long 
as government spends millions in subsidizing the farmers 
and on subtle propaganda aimed against business, and in 
favor of the farmer, the votes will be just where they were 
in the last election. But who wins—the Democrats or the 
Republicans? The simple fact is—no one wins—and all of 
the American people lose. 

Now we come to what can be done to correct this evil. 
It can and must be corrected. All businessmen of both 
parties must go into action. Fortunately there is the most 
powerful group in America to work with, and that group 
is Small Business. This group is not only the most power- 
ful politically and philosophicaliy, but has the common 
horse-sense to know that they represent business, labor and 
the farmer. There will be no freedom for business, labor, 
or the farmer, if this group is destroyed. There isn't a 
laboring man—a farmer—a professional man—or a_ busi- 
nessman—large or small—in this country of ours that would 
want to deny an opportunity to one of his children to start 
a business—be his own boss—employ people—grow from a 
small to a large business—and become a leader in his com- 
unity, State and nation. This is the hope of all men of 
America, whether he be laborer, farmer, or just plain John 
Doe. If these opportunities are to survive, we must act now 
and not make the mistake of trying to change the public's 
conviction that the Republican Party is the party associated 
with big business, and that the Democratic Party is asso- 

iated in the mind of the people as the New Deal and Fair 
Deal Partv. Let’s make sure we face the facts and launch a 
program to the people which teaches “lree Enterprise.” 


The only constructive approach to the problem is to as- 
sociate business in the public mind with the welfare of the 
public. The people must be shown the light by education 
through the medium of constructive advertising and pro- 
motional material. Millions must be spent on plain funda- 
mental facts as to the proper functions of government and 
business in order to bring the most to all the people, and 
still remain free. 
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The Press, columnists, and commentators, need a good 
awakening in the interpretation of the truth pertaining to 
the way the people read and understand. For instance: If 
they are going to print the salary an individual makes, it 
should be stated in round figures, “Before and After Taxes.” 
‘The same procedure should be followed regarding corpora- 
tion statements. Common-sense facts must be given if we 
are to succeed. 

Not only must large expenditures be made for educa- 
tional purposes in defense of Free Enterprise, but millions 
must be loaned to small businesses—and I am speaking di- 
rectly now to the banking interests of this nation. It is 
necessary for this group to form, if you please, an R.F.C. 
in behalf of small business. If you fail—to Washington 
they will go in increasing numbers, and become a part of 
the creeping paralysis of “Give and Control” which means 
“Statism.” “The facts are, the banks of this nation are not 
giving the assistance to small businesses that they can and 


should be giving, particularly these just starting. We must 
change—and fast—and make it possible for money to be 
secured where there is reasonable risk. With a proper set- 
up, millions can be loaned with reasonable safety, and the 
loans can be made through approved banks in the home- 
town of the borrower. The fund should guarantee from 
fifty to eighty per cent of the money loaned. Insurance can 
be set up to help the safety feature. A few millions loaned 
in this manner through the home-town bank will return 
many millions if the proper procedure is followed at the 
local level. It is impossible to discuss here the details and 
workings of this plan, but in closing, let us remember this 
one thing—these loans will be made by free banks or gov- 
ernment-controlled banks,—which do you prefer? If big 
business is to remain free, small business must remain 
healthy, or down you come—for, remember, you are the 
roof of the house, and small business is the foundation. 
How long is it going to take to get into action? 





“The Path of Readjustment” 


SIX INGREDIENTS OF OUR ECONOMIC GREATNESS 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 
Delivered at the Third Annual Meeting of Western States Meat Packers Association 


San Francisco, Cal., 


WAS intensely interested in Dr. Ensminger’s approach 

to his subject and his charts and data, and how they 

illuminated his discussion. His discussion fits in very 
well with the few simple words I want:to say to you this 
afternoon about the opportunity for progress on the eco- 
nomic scene. Progress lies with the men in the field of sci- 
ence and invention and engineering. It has nothing to do, 
in my opinion, with slogans made by politicians, with fancy 
theorizing by social scientists or with even pious utterances 
from the platform. When Dr. Ensminger said that only 
six out of ten of the little pigs lived I bet those people who 
were trying to crowd stuff to the market in Chicago are 
glad for the mortality. 

You know, in reading the news about this business of 
what the politicians call profiteering in the livestock and 
packing industry | was reminded of some simple economic 
talk by those black-faced comedians of a generation ago, 
Moran and Mack. I don’t know whether there are any 
oldtimers here who remember Moran and Mack. They 
were excellent economists, much better than some of those 
we have today. Well, Moran and Mack went into the pig 
raising business and, of course, the figures they used were 
from a more deflated period, when they were operating. 
Moran was a rather illiterate chap and he didn’t understand 
very much about Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill, or the 
other famous personalities in economics, but he said his 
scheme was to buy pigs for $20 and to spend about $10 
on feed and then he would sell the finished pig for $10. 
So, his partner would say, “Well, you can’t make money 
that way.”” And he would say, “That is what I found out.” 

Well, a lot of feeders have been finding out the same prin- 
ciple this last week and this last fortnight. 1 think these 
recent episodes shock us into a sense of reality, and that is 
all to the good even though some people are being bruised 
and hurt in the process. We got a real shock when we read 
the newspapers on November 3rd last, and we were then 
in a world of unreality. There had been reluctance in the 
pre-election campaign to thrash out these issues which we 
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face in a period of readjustment from a wartime and post- 
war inflationary boom back to normal conditions; there was 
a great opportunity for intellectual discussion in the spirit 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates in which the issues would 
be spelled out and clarified, but that opportunity was muffed 
during the months of September and October. 

There was some discussion of the issues from the Demo- 
cratic side. Our good President did talk with great candor 
and simplicity, in terms that the men on the street under- 
stood, about complex economic issues which I am not sure 
that the speaker himself understood; but, on the other hand, 
in the other major party there was too much refinement to 
get into the issues. There was too high a sense of courtesy 
to audit the other fellow. 

There was instead, on the part of the two distinguished 
governors who formed the opposition, an attitude of sweet- 
ness and light which let the issues go by undissected. 

You might say, “Why, now, in the middle of February, 
why allude to those acts of omission of last Autumn?” I 
refer to them for a very practical reason. The job that was 
dodged in October has left us with intellectual problems 
which have come back to plague us today, and the 81st Con- 
gress is today dealing with issues and with problems which 
were not clearly analyzed and discussed last Autumn, and 
unless we have clarity, unless we have common sense think- 
ing, and unless we have more courage to say things that the 
current Gallup polls may not indicate are acceptable this 
week, unless we have that courage, then we worsen our na- 
tional opportunities, then we retard our rate of progress, 
then we weaken our economic fabric. 

Now, it is too late to undo the mistakes of last Autumn, 
but it isn’t too late in a competitive system in which we 
compete, not only in goods and services, but also in the realm 
of ideas, it isn’t too late to compete for the common sense 
approval of tens of millions of our fellow Americans; and 
unless we make the effort, unless we attempt to spell out 
the issues and to make it crystal clear that the results that 
we get will flow logically from the policies we adopt and the 
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decisions that we make; unless we make that effort we too 
contribute to the national chaos and confusion; and I say 
that the panic in the livestock market and in meat and in 
commodities, and in securities, are eye-openers. I say that 
they are stern realities which awaken us to what we are fac- 
ing, because we were lulled to sleep last fall; and I say that 
from a non-partisan standpoint; I say it from the viewpoint 
of someone sincerely interested in dissecting our national 
economic problems. 

Now, the President’s program, covered in his State of the 
Union message, in his Economic Report and in his budget 
message,—his “Fair Deal” program—is already obsolete. It 
has already been rendered old-fashioned and behind the 
parade of events by what has taken place in the market place. 
The politicians may have given you a false sense of security 
when they castigated you as profiteers. They may have given 
you a false sense of security when they said to you and other 
businessmen that you caused the inflation. They may have 
given you a false sense of power when they said to you that 
you were amassing profits at too high a rate, because all of 
that type of specious thinking created the illusion that the 
businessman had in the palm of his hand the capacity to 
manipulate all the rest of us. 

Mr. Forbes, you were talking about Seattle at luncheon 
today. They gave me a little dinner prior to a meeting I 
was addressing there and one of my friends there introduced 
me and said, “Merryle, | want you to meet some big shots 
from Seattle.” I merely said a few words intended to convey 
to these businessmen that they weren't big shots but only 
little shots, and that the only big shot in the American busi- 
ness system is the customer and that your right to stay in 
business and to survive—your franchise to remain in business 
—depends on continuously pleasing the customer by offering 
goods and services of a price, quality, design, and color that 
will appeal to the customer acting in a voluntary manner. 
That is the great lesson of industry in a competitive system. 

You might say: “that may apply to our little business, but 
what about the great big monopolies? Don’t tell me they 
are not above the customer.” 

Well, in 1927 we tested that principle. There was one 
individual, one rugged indivdual, who without partners or 
stockholders was the owner of the largest automobile manu- 
facturing concern in the world. He grew so rapidly and he 
contributed so much to our economic civilization that he be- 
came a little arrogant. He came to think that perhaps he was 
himself above the customer. He decided that the customer 
was entitled to any type of automobile that he wanted as 
long as it was black in color and the chassis was simple in 
design, but in the meantime other manufacturers were stream- 
lining and making more colorful cars and catered to the 
public taste, and the public resented his dictatorship and they 
stayed away from his dealers in droves. And the fact that he 
was the number one automobile producer in the world didn’t 
make him immune to this principle, that survival is con- 
tingent on pleasing the customer. Eventually he changed 
his policy and switched from the old model “T” to the 
model “A” and he did manage to survive, but he never 
regained his position. He never again became the number one 
automobile manufacturer in the world. 

And I leave that thought with you as my basic contribu- 
tion today, that in our competitive system the customer is 
the boss and that your success depends on pleasing the cus- 
tomer, meeting the mandates of the customer as to price, 
quality, design, efficiency, color and the rest, so that when 
they talk about just putting a little bit of centralized eco- 
nomic planning into our competitive system they are not 
thinking the subject through, because they are trying gradu- 
ally to shift the responsibility, as what we produce and what 


quantities we produce, what quality of goods we produce, 
from the customer to someone else. Where centralized eco- 
nomic planning exists the responsibility and the discretion 
goes from the customer to little commissars in big jobs who 
determine what should be made, how much producer goods, 
how much consumer goods and what things are essential 
and what are less essential, so you can’t mingle that type of 
economic planning with a competitive system without pouring 
poison into a competitive system. If you think that economic 
planning by government officials is superior to the judgment 
and the discretion and the freedom of the customer, then the 
logical course is a frank espousal of socialism rather than 
this insincere and hypocritical assumption you can slip a 
little socialism in by the back door and improve our system. 
I said in New Jersey about a month ago in a debate with 
Norman Thomas, whom I consider one of the most fit of the 
candidates, even though he is handicapped and blinded by 
his espousal of Marxism, I said at that meeting in New 
Jersey and I repeat it here, that if we are going to drift 
into socialism, state socialism or Marxism or state-ism, let 
us do it honestly and candidly under the frank statements of 
a man like Norman Thomas, and let us not slip into it by 
the back door through time-serving hypocritical phrases by 
fellows who profess belief in the private enterprise system but 
always add a “but.” As for myself I believe in the com- 
petitive system, in the profit and loss system, but of course 
during the boom they all thought this was the profit system. 
They only saw one phase of it and a lot of guys on November 
2nd, not able to distinguish between the refined talk of the 
various candidates running for election, looked to their own 
position, their own financial position and they decided to 
vote for the incumbent on the ground that they were doing 
pretty well; but they were perhaps like the man who fell 
out of the Woolworth building in New York and when he 
got to the 44th floor and someone said, “How are you 
doing?” He replied, “I am all right so far.” 

Well, I am not going to make a political speech to you. 
You don’t get a chance to vote for congressmen for almost 
two years and for president for almost four years, but what 
1 want to do today is to make sure that we ourselves are 
clear in our own thinking and we aren’t taken in by all 
this mirage of propaganda. I want to say a few words in 
behalf of simple arithmetic. I want to say a few words in 
behalf of honest bookkeeping in double entry form, and I 
want to submit to you the common sense proposition that 
we will make the bed in which we shall lie, and that our 
future wellbeing will depend upon the decisions we make 
and the policies we adopt. 

Now, in the midst of panic I don’t want to preach pes- 
simism. I am one of those fellows who likes to buck the 
tide a little. Last September when the newspapers were 
featuring on the front page that meat prices were at the 
highest level in all history I said to myself, “No use of my 
joining in on the chorus on that. Maybe this is a turning 
point.” And I began to look at the fundamental statistics 
and I began to talk to some of the top men in the industry 
and then I was lucky. For I came to the conclusion that it 
was the turning point, so instead of focusing on the fact 
that we were at the highest point in history I said that the 
outlook because of seasonal and other factors was for lower 
meat prices. Therefore now in February when the shoe is 
on the other foot, I don’t feel like becoming a calamity 
howler toward the bottom. This is the time to begin to get 
a little sanity and to begin to analyse the figures. Of course 
they say the American public is bored with figures, but Flo 
Ziegfeld had a different view and he did all right for him- 
self. The reason I want to focus attention on the fact that 
the future is not fore-ordained, that there isn’t a business 
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cle pattern to which we are irrevocably committed in 
advance, is that I want everyone of us to know that we are 
in a sense masters of our fate, individual and national, and 
that now that hell has broken loose in the speculative 
markets, and the fellows who have been in this long sleep of 
unreality are beginning to wake up, any protest that you 
might make to your congressman and senators now will be 
read in a different light than they would have been read 
three or four weeks ago before the event, because they too 
thought that maybe there was something in this inflation 
racket. 

It reminds me of an old anecdote about the oil prospector 
who wanted to get into heaven. When he got to the gates 
of St. Peter, St. Peter said that he was sorry, the quota was 
filled for oil men. “The only way you could get in would 
be if we eliminated one of the oilmen already here.” So, 
being possessed of a creative imagination, this applicant 
started a rumor that they struck a gusher of oil in Hades. 
Whien this story got around, all the oilmen in Heaven began 
to,run out toward the other place. ‘They wanted to stake 
their claim. And St. Peter watched them with amusement 
and then he was astonished to find that the fellow who started 
the rumor also joined them. St. Peter said to him, “Where 
are you going?” And he said, “Well, there may be some- 
thing in the report.” 

So nobody wanted to believe that there was anything at 
all in the doctrine that in running our national economy and 
our federal government, and our state government, and our 
city governments, that arithmetic hadn’t been outlawed yet 
and that bookkeeping hadn’t become obsolete. No one was 
willing to accept that because they all looked at their own 
position as they passed the 44th floor of the Woolworth 
Building falling down and said, “We're all right so far.” 
\nd the businessmen didn’t want to upset the apple cart 
hecause their accountants told them that they had been 
making so much money. So that we have been in this unreal 
atmosphere. 

Plito the philosopher said, there are two worlds. The 
world of ideas and the world of reality. Well, it takes 
something like a panic to get us from the world of illusions 
and ideas into the world of reality. At long last, we are 
back there now, where facts no longer need to be hidden. 
We are back there now where the man on the street is 
willing to listen to reason. 

You know, the fact that fantasy and fallacy are popular 
is nothing new in human history. I was so emotionally 
moved the other night when I was scheduled to make a talk 
at the New School in New York by the bereavement that I 
suffered in the death of the late Charles Ponzi that I didn’t 
tec! like appearing on a public platform, because you know 
this fellow Ponzi up in Boston more than a quarter of a 
century ago was the forerunner of the great humanitarians 
and the social dreamers. He, too, wanted to share the wealth 
and make everybody happy and secure, and his devotion was 
particularly to the women,—especially to the widows. His 
heart bled for the widows because most of them had such 
stingy husbands that when they died and left an estate which 
when invested at a savings bank was insufficient to give these 
widows an income which permitted them to maintain a high 
ttandard o keep their virtue. 

Ponzi was very strong for virtue. So, instead of the pre- 
vailing four per cent savings bank rate—think of how poor 
Ponzi must have writhed in recent years when the wages 
of the capital declined to one and one-half per cent—making 
the problem of keeping the widows virtuous and well fed 
even more difficult—Ponzi recognized that there’s a tremen- 
dous sucker public and he realized that people often have 
diverse and even mutually exclusive objectives, but he cap- 
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italized on that human weakness and he offered the two 
things that everybody wanted; No. 1, Absolute safety- 
security of principal. You and I know that there is no abso- 
lute security of principal, that securities are various types 
of risks differing in the degree of hazard, and, if you didn’t 
know it until this week, you know it now. And the other 
thing that they all wanted was the highest possible rate of 
return. The old fogy bankers up in Boston who were offer- 
ing four per cent securities were denounced by Ponzi. He 
wanted to give the public a better break. So, he offered the 
widows and others, not four per cent per annum but fifty 
per cent every three months at the rate of 200 per cent per 
annum. Well, you might say, “That’s so palpably a fake 
that nobody would fall for it.” Well, if you assume that, 
you’re wrong. Ponzi had to call out the police reserves in 
Boston to keep his customers orderly, and when the author- 
ities finally took over his business, they found large sums of 
money stuffed in every desk drawer, that he had been over- 
whelmed with sucker money, and he was lionized by his 
customers because he always made good. 

In other words, he took money from them in ten dollar 
lots and promised in three months to return fifteen dollars. 
He always returned the fifteen dollars for the ten, and he 
was a great hero. And, of course, the human mind wanted 
rationalization, some logical explanation of how this wizard 
operated. So, he said, in terms they didn’t understand, that 
he was dealing in international postal coupons, and that the 
governments being rather sleepy were selling these coupons 
at the parity of foreign exchanges, whereas—this was right 
after World War One—the open market was greatly de- 
pressed and he was buying exchange in the open market and 
then acquiring at bargain prices these coupons which were 
selling at parity. Out of the difference, he was supposed to 
be making this handsome profit which he was sharing with 
his beneficiaries. 

Well, that was a lot of baloney. When they actually 
closed in on him, they found that was just a rationalization. 
His actual scheme was much simpler. All he did was pay the 
fifteen dollars to the old customers out of the money brought 
in by new customers. He was paying them out of principal. 

Well, we have enlarged that principle now and we are 
doing it on a much larger scale, national and international. 
But there does come a day of reckoning. When Hitler was 
alive I pointed out that we were building him up when we 
called him a dictator. We were playing his game through 
loose word usage. He wasn’t a dictator. He was just a 
frustrated house painter. Not being able to succeed at his 
profession he got into saving humanity. So many of these 
frustrated men do. I wish they all would succeed in their 
own business and let us alone. I said we were building him 
up when we called him a dictator. Like the rest of us, 
Hitler was subject to the principles of physics and chemistry 
and bookkeeping and economics. Of course it was very ex- 
pensive to demonstrate that truth, but I think it has been 
demonstrated. In Germany the people didn’t think through 
their problems. They went into this long lapse of unreality, 
and the slogan was “Follow the Fueher.”” The German 
people tried to follow the Fueher but finally they couldn’t 
even find the corpus delicti. Nevertheless, they had to suffer 
the consequences of their folly. So I say it behooves us, having 
been shocked by the recent episodes into a sense of reality, 
to re-examine the proposed new legislative program and to 
see how it squares with what we Americans are really 
searching for. I think we should contrast the “Fair Deal” 
program with our national experience which has been enor- 
mously successful. 

We are the most productive nation in the world on a 
per capita basis in war and in peace. In the last full calendar 
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year of the war, with under 7 per cent of the world popula- 
tion and less than seven per cent of the world land area, we 
in the United States actually produced, according to official 
records of the War Production Board, in excess of forty 
per cent of all the lethal weapons made that year by Axis 
and United Nations alike. 

Here in 1949, in peacetime, if this is peace, we are parallel- 
ing that productivity and we are producing perhaps in excess 
of forty per cent of the world’s peacetime goods. Our 
primacy and our leadership are attested by friendly nations 
all over the world who honor us by leaning on us. 

I think we want, in judging this New Program—this 
“Fair Deal” program—to have as a backdrop the American 
success recipe which we have tested and found not to be want- 
ing. Now, what is this “Fair Deal” program? Well, when | 
went to school “fair” was about—let us say “C.”” “A” was 
“excellent,” “B’’ was “good,” and “C” was “fair,” and “D” 
“failed.” I think it is a little liberal marking to call it “C.” 
This “Fair Deal’’ program is a formulation and consolida- 
tion of some of the pressure group appetities of various 
special interests. 

I want to take the contrary postion here this afternoon. 
I don’t want to talk to you for any special interest—not 
your interest, or mine—but I want to look at the totality; 
I want to look at the consuming market of 145 million 
people; 1 want to examine what’s good for them; because 
you and | in our own private vocations must realize that 
unless we can square our operations with the public needs 
and desires that they catch up with us. Now, | am not 
as pessimistic as those who are cutting one anotlier’s throat 
in order to get to the market place, and remember | wasn't 
an optimist, particularly last September. I think the Pres- 
ident’s program announced last month is already obsolete 
because it was seemingly inflation control and now we are 
threatened with deflation, rising unemployment, shrinking 
business profits. We appear to be in the midst of a read- 
justment from an inflationary post war boom toward more 
normal conditions; and I am one of those strange hang-overs 
from the past who think that readjustments are sometimes 
healthy. 

Now, that’s a very popular statement, because the prevail- 
ing political view is that “it ain’t going to rain no more,” 
in terms of an old popular song. In other words, the recent 
illusion was that we were always going to be frozen at the 
very top of an inflationary boom, with full employment and 
shortages. 

Now, in the Economic Report last month our good Presi- 
dent, committing himself to that type of program of freezing 
conditions at the peak, said in effect to industrialists, if you 
will remember the report, that in the event that orders 
should fall off, don’t cut down your production; just keep 
on producing; otherwise you will, through stopping of 
wages, reduce purchasing power and it will be harmful to 
the national economy. 

Well, that is pretty good. They had already in the cam- 
paign promised the farmers of Iowa and elsewhere that 
they'd build more bins for them to put the corn surplus. 
But if you begin to apply that same formula and that same 
principle to industrial products, especially the larger and 
bulkier ones, such as railroad freight cars, motor trucks and 
automobiles, and farm implements, and produce indefinitely, 
for inventory rather than for the customer, you will need 
pretty large bins. Also I had always been led to believe that 
it was the very essence of good management to be sensitive 
to the customer’s demands and to attune your production to 
demand, shifting quickly from unwanted products into more 
desirable products, and that that was the very heart of 
management. But, if we are going into a static form of 





day dreaming and tell management to fall asleep on the job 
and pay no attention to his most sensitive barometer,—the 
orders from his customers,—but to just go on producing 
just the same, then I think we are going to build up trouble 
for ourselves. 

Well now, the “Fair Deal” program consists of a number 
of immediately significant measures, and, I’m not approach- 
ing this in the slightest degree from a political angle, because 
the Republicans have been stripped of power. ‘They can’t do 
anything without meritoriously allying themselves with 
Democrats. There is no abler man in the United States 
Senate, in my opinion, than the Democrat Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, and a close second to Harry Byrd is Walter F. 
George of Georgia, and there are others. Maybe some of 
them are out here. I haven’t met them all. Now, the hope 
of the country in applying some common sense and some 
timeliness to our legislative program lies in breaking down 
party lines in the Congress and in the revival of a coalition, 
such as existed in the 79th Congress, between Southern 
Democrats and Northern Republicans. Such a coalition is 
coming into being. I think such a coalition is part of the 
hidden good news which they are overlooking during the 
present panic. 

You know, they say in Wall Street that there are inter- 
ludes, bullish interludes when they throw all bad news in 
the waste basket without looking at it. There are other 
bearish interludes when they conversely throw all good news 
into the waste basket without looking at it. That's true. 
That’s why you can’t reduce finance and economics to a 
pure scientilic basis related to arithmetic because human 
emotion does play a part, and I think, ladies and gentlemen, 
that part of the hidden good news which has not yet been 
evaluated is this impending lineup of common sense patriots 
of both parties who will moderate the extreme economic 
phases of the program. 

What phases do I have in mind? | refer to issues which 
are of most immediate concern to those with the responsibility 
of meeting payrolls and staying in business. They used to 
sneer at people who talked about meeting payrolls, but I'll 
tell you right here this afternoon that those businessmen 
who are not exceedingly alert and efficient and possessed 
of a great deal of foresight won’t be meeting payrolls in a 
few years. A lot of the gravy train riders are being rapidly 
eliminated and the elimination is being dramatized in the 
speculative markets. The things that are of most interest to 
those executives with the responsibility for keeping their 
corporate receipts up to their expenditures are the three 
following legislative proposals, in my opinion: 

1. The Labor-Management Act. If there weren't ladies 
present, I could use vulgar language. I might describe it by 
its nickname, the Taft-Hartley Act. But that has become an 
unpopular term of opprobrium. ‘The unions describe the 
Taft-Hartley Act as the “Slave Labor Law.” Well, it's 
nothing like a slave labor law. That was a Hitlerian lie. 
The Act was an attempt—a very legalistic attempt—to deal 
even handed justice to a variety of competing groups—to 
individual working men, to the unions, to management, and 
to the public. Whether it was a good or imperfect statute 
is heside the point. But it was a lie, in the Hitlerian sense, 
to call it a slave labor law. I had a debate on the subject 
at the Charleston, West Virginia, Forum more than a year 
ago with Victor Riesel, the noted labor authority, and he 
conceded on the platform that it was a complete lie to call 
it a slave labor law. I thought it was a good thing to put 
that on the record. Some people who ran the Forum were 
disappointed we didn’t disagree enough. 

Well, I want to discuss this law with you from the stand- 
point of operating your business and mine under the con- 
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ditions that will face you in 1949. Let’s be realistic. The 
law is going to be repealed—at least, it’s name will be 
changed. ‘That's in the cards. The problem is, what will 
the new law look like? I think there is a very good 
chance, with the aid of many Democrats for the old law, 
to retain in the new Act many of the basic features of the 
law. I was having a radio debate on this subject on “The 
Author Meets the Critics” a few weeks ago with Senator 
Bob Wagner’s son, Bob Wagner, Jr., and former Repre- 
sentative Hartley. 

In the midst of the discussion young Bob Wagner told 
me that, when we were discussing the non-communist oath, 
that he had been informed that in the version to be presented 
to the Congress by Secretary of Labor Tobin the non- 
communist oath would be included. As a matter of fact, it 
hasn't been, but that’s beside the point.. I said I was delighted 
to hear it was going to be included; but it was news to me 
that the 8lst Congress was going to be a rubber stamp Con- 
gress and that the new law would be drawn up by Secretary 
Pobin. I still thought that the Senate Committee and the 
House Committee would have something to say about it, 
and John H. K. McCaffrey,sthe moderator of the program, 
said to me, “You are very naive.’ I may be naive enough, but 
{ think there is a good chance of moderation in the new law 
because the President himself, with the experience of the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act, knows that he had certain valuable rights 
under that act that were useful to him, not only in tackling 
John L. Lewis but in certain other labor cases, so he has 
already indicated that he doesn’t want to go back to the 
pure Wagner Act but that he wants to add to the old 
Wagner Act certain amendments. 

I think that the intellectual bipartisan non-prejudiced ap- 
proach to the problem is to review the Taft-Hartley Act 
ection by section, and, if the Congress does less than that, 
it will be shirking its duty. I think that the final act as 
adopted will be tar different from the original Wagner Act, 
and I think you will have some good news in that direction. 

It is exremely important now, because in this struggle of 
the businessman to survive, he must take the advice which 
your Association gave a year ago and repeats today. He 
must take the advice to scrutinize his cost sheet and eliminate 
every element of waste. Your ability to deal with costs 
would be hampered by a one-sided labor management law. 
which would be prejudiced against management. 

One reason why the unions are so eager that the subject 
should go through the committees without consideration is 
that they recognize the economic picture is changing rapidly 
and they recognized it before the panic in the commodity 
markets recently. They know, No. 1, that when the fourth 
round of wage increases comes up for discussion this winter 
that they won't be able to use the hackneyed argument that 
was trotted out in previous years, that the cost of living has 
skyrocketed and you must raise wages without regard to 
productivity as an offset to the higher cost of living. That 
argument has already been obsoleted. 

The second argument that has been used has been that 
corporate profits were so large that in all equity some of 
them should be transferred to workers in the form of higher 
wages. Well, that profit picture is being taken care of by the 
change in business volume, and it is a matter of touch and go 
now as to what any concern’s 1949 profits will be. So that the 
unions, sensing that, are shifting their strategy and in the 
fourth round of wage negotiations they are talking of more 
erudite and more remote matters which do not appear to the 
naked eye as costs—the so-called fringe benefits, old age 
benefits, pensions, and other supplementary social security 
arrangements paid for by the corporation and taken from 
the customer. Labor leaders know that the environment in 





which they will conduct collective bargaining this winter 
isn’t as favorable as in the previous years, so the unions are 
frantic to get the Congress to rush through the law without 
due consideration so that the Congress can magically offset 
the disadvantage to the unions resulting from economic 
change by a very one-sided labor law. 

Well, I think that is a fantastic hope. I think it is based 
on shallow thinking because in the final analysis what is 
good for the working man is also good for industry and for 
agriculture. There is essential harmony of interests among 
all groups, and the best thing you can do for the working 
man is to keep the national economy healthy. 

The second major item before the Congress, related to the 
business trend, has to deal with the President’s misgivings 
about inflation. He wants standby economic price controls 
and standby rights for allocating scarce goods. His argu- 
ments in this direction sound a little less convincing after the 
events of recent weeks in the security and commodity markets. 
We are finding that supply and demand do operate and that 
a free market is not a one-way street. In a competitive 
situation in supply and demand operates, there are fluctua- 
tions. The great fallacy on November 2nd was the people 
took a static view of their position and thought that they 
would be frozen here for another four years. You can’t 
blame the President for that. That was part of our general 
economic illiteracy. I think the opportunities for getting 
through Congress that type of control legislation have been 
diminished by recent changes in the financial picture. 

No. 3, the President has recommended that we deal with 
what he considers excessive corporate profits by raising taxes, 
particularly corporate taxes, to the tune of four billion 
dollars a year and then in addition to that in his budget 
message he wanted to raise taxes by another two billion 
dollars in the so-called social security payroll taxes. 

There was evidence in Washington yesterday that the 
coalition of which I speak was coming into being in the 
statement by Senator Walter F. George, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, that he didn’t think we ought to 
consider upward revision of taxes this year. Being a member 
ot the Party, he wanted to be polite, so he asked for the 
taxpayer a year’s grace. 

Of course, there is a fallacy in assuming that you can con- 
trol tax receipts by manipulating the rate. There was a 
fellow in Pittsburgh named Andrew W. Mellon who was 
Secretary of the Treasury during the 1920’s and he con- 
tributed greatly to our financial education. He showed that 
in taxation the total federal receipts may be greater and 
usually are greater if there is an incentive rate of taxation, 
and he demonstrated that if you have a confiscatory rate 
which chloroforms and terrifies the taxpayer, you garner in 
less taxes than you do with a more moderate rate. 

That lesson appears to have been forgotten. It has to be 
restated and relearned. Last March there were a group of 
conspirators in the 80th Congress who were so lacking in 
humane philosophy and in social thinking that they thought 
they ought to reduce federal income tax rates and in spite of 
the panicky warnings by the Administration and by the 
United States Treasury that such tax rate reductions would 
cut seven billion dollars from the federal tax receipts, these 
fellows went ahead and passed a tax reduction bill. Of 
course, it was vetoed, and with the help of Southern Demo- 
crats and others they repassed the bill over the veto. Now, 
remember the estimate of seven billion dollars, because on 
December 28th last some nine months after the forecasts 
were made, Leon Keyserling, Vice Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, in a debate with me 
over the American Forum of the Air still assumed a smiliar 
figure as an accomplished fact, and he said to me in un- 
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rehearsed debate, “Do you think it was smart for the 
Republicans to reduce tax receipts by more than six billion 
dollars during an inflationary period?” Well, that’s much 
worse than asking if you still beat your wife because ap- 
parently some men do beat their wives. But in the case 
of tax receipts it is a matter of factual information. The 
United States Treasury publishes a daily Treasury statement 
and it shows total tax receipts for the fiscal year to date. 
During the campaign when unreality was being marketed 
and when the opposition was too refined to audit the mis- 
statements, it was being widely said that this tax reduction 
bill was a rich man’s tax law. Well, that was, of course, 
intolerable, for anyone wanting to do anything for the rich, 
because the social minded people only wanted to soak the rich. 

Let’s look at the record and see what happened. In the 
period that has elapsed in this fiscal year since July Ist, 
last, income tax receipts from all sources have increased 
except from one bracket and that’s from the bracket that 
pay the withholding tax, the working men and the em- 
ployees. The receipts from that group was down about 
seven hundred million dollars compared with a year ago. 

Contrast, that with the statement that it was a rich 
man’s tax law. As a matter of fact, the bill took millions 
of small taxpayers off the tax roll and for the group as a 
whole paying the withholding tax it cut their taxable bill 
by seven hundred million dollars. On the other hand, the 
so-called rich man in the middle and upper income brackets, 
according to the Treasury figures, paid in more taxes than 
the previous year to date. 

I am not trying to demonstrate anything to you except the 
desirability of making an audit of the statements of public 
men. The actual Treasury statements refute the implication 
made on December 28th that tax recepits fell by more than 
$6 billions and they also refute the earlier estimates made 
by the United States Treasury last March that if we did 
cut the tax rates such a shrinkage in revenues would eventu- 
ate. What actually happened was that with incentive rates 
there was an increased gross business and an increase in the 
gross profits, and hence in tax receipts. So, I say to the 
federal government, and to those in charge of its destinies: 
Make up your mind which way you want to go. If you are 
sincere in saying that business profits are too large, then 
stop proposing budgets based on the assumption that peak 
business profits will continue indefinitely and that the gov- 
ernment as a participant through the taxing route will ben- 
efit from those large taxes. I say, further, that we are 
too dependent now on the tax based on profits and things 
closely related to profits, because profits are mercurial. They 
come and go and shrink and they expand with great rapidity. 
Thus maintaining public solvency and the public credit, it 
is Mismanagement, in my opinion, to continue the present 
setup in which we depend on income taxes for about three- 
fourths of the federal revenue, because income taxes are 
related to the volatile items closely connected with business 
profits which are subject to change. 

I would like to see the federal government put itself in 
condition to go through any type of economic changes by 
getting a broader basis for taxation, and I especially urge 
supplementing the income taxes with other types of taxes. I 
am not in favor of special excise taxes which are discrimina- 
tory, but I think a general manufacturers excise tax through 
the whole economy would put us on a much sounder basis. 
I am however opposed to adding that tax to the existing 
taxes. I don’t want to add anything to the existing taxes 
which in my mind are already excessive for the health of 
the economy. I say to my friends at Washington, make up 
your minds which way you want to go. If you think busi- 
ness profits are too large, and maybe they are, then don’t 


submit budgets based on the expectation that those profits 
will continue indefinitely. 

The break even point of the federal government is too 
high. With a forty-two billion dollar peacetime budget, 
more than five times the largest budget that Franklin Roose- 
velt ever submitted in peacetime, we can’t balance the budget 
unless we presuppose that the inflationary boom will be 
indefinitely frozen at the very top. Recent events create 
serious doubts as to whether or not that is a legitimate 
expectation. 

I think that we have shown great incompetency in failing 
to deal forehandedly with the budget. There are two con- 
structive bits of news in connection with that. This very 
week a bipartisan group with the support of President Tru- 
man, a group headed by the former President, Herbert C. 
Hoover, are submitting to the Congress a group of specific 
recommendations how to put efficiency into the Executive 
Department of the federal government, and these reports 
present blueprints showing how we can continue all of the 
varied activities of the federal government (and personally | 
am not in favor of continuing all of them).—How we can 
continue all of them and yet save through efficiency from 
three to four billion dollars a year. Kindly relate that three 
to four billion dollar figure to President Truman's demand 
reiterated in Washington yesterday at a press conference 
for a four billion dollar tax increase. I go along with 
Senator George in saying “Let's balance the budget through 
economies and greater efficiency on the spending side.” 

So I say, ladies and gentlemen, the immediate practical 
question before us lies in making up our minds as to the 
volume of business to be expected for the remainder of 1949. 
I think that at the moment there’s undue and unwarranted 
amount of jitteriness from coast to coast. I think that this 
jitteriness grows out of an unfortunate combination of eco- 
nomic and political factors. We are in the midst of an eco- 
nomic readjustment, a healthy and necessary readjustment, 
and yet superimposed upon that necessary and desirable re- 
adjustment is this whole political program of doing major 
surgery on our national economy and operating en our 
competitive system. The combination of the two occurring 
concurrently has created this fear psychosis which I hope 
that by che use of reason we can resolve through common 
sense. My own forecast is that the national legislative pro- 
gram will not go through except in greatly modified form, 
because a coalition of Southern Democrats and Northern 
Republicans will moderate the program. Therefore the 
present jitteriness is being overdone. 

And what kind of people are we? Are we a nation that 
needs the stimulus of inflationary hijinks in order to oper- 
ate? Has American knowhow and ingenuity sunk so low 
that we can’t operate successfully except through govern- 
ment grants and aid and manipulation and monetary tricks? 
I have greater faith in the American system and in our 
capacity to address ourselves to our problems. 

I said at the beginning in order to measure the legitimacy 
of some of the new proposals that it is good for us to have 
as a backdrop in our minds the American success recipe under 
which we conquered this wilderness and made it a nation 
of economic leadership. How did we do it? If we know 
what ingredients we put into the pot out of which we 
brewed national greatness, then there will be great hope 
and courage for the future. I don’t mean to say we are 
bound by our experience. We are free people. We are 
free to be foolish. We are free to turn our backs on our 
experience. We are free to reject our national success 
recipe. We are free to be wrong, but I think it is worth 
while to formulate the recipe and to broadcast it so that we 
give every American an opportunity to make an intelligent 
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chowe. I say we put six major ingredients into the eco- 
nomic pot out of which we brew economic greatness. I will 
run over them very briefly with you—put them in headline 
form in order to conserve time. 

No. 1. We came to this continent and found it richly en- 
dowed with natural resources and varigated climate. As a 
matter of fact, the Master Planner seemed to have been 
desirous this year of redistributing the benefits of climate. 
We are doing better on the east coast this year. Seriously, 
divine assistance was extremely important in our national 
success recipe and without it we couldn’t have gone so far 
or achieved so much. 

No. 2. We added to that divine assistance certain man- 
made attributes. What were they? No. | among the man- 
made attributes and ingredient No. 2 I place what we call 
the American system and by that I mean our system of con- 
stitutional government on the one hand and our system of 
economic private enterprise on the other. Both are built 
around the majesty of the human personality as something 
created in the image of God and not, as in the case of the 
totalitarian countries, regarding the individual as a mere 
cog in the machine. 

No. 3. With that emphasis on the creative side of the 
individual, it is perhaps natural that we should have led the 
world in applying the principles of science, invention and 
engineering to our work-a-day problems. In the power revo- 
lution which has been under way since 1880 we have enor- 
mously supplemented the muscles of the human worker with 
increased quantities of power technology and with more and 
hetter labor aiding tools of production. We have done that, 
my friends, through the capitalistic system by pooling the 
savings of many thrifty and industrious persons who had 
sufficient self-discipline to consume each year a little less 
than they produced and we have used those savings—pooled 
them together to buy power technology and labor aiding 
tools. What was the result, briefly? In the fifty years, 
starting in 1880, by supplementing the human worker with 
more power, electric power, and the better tools, we stepped 
his productivity from five tons of stuff in 1880 to upward of 
22 tons in 1930. 

I am giving you this in tonnage rather than in dollars 
and cents to elimiate the inflation factor. We did it by 
raising the amount of power technology from 4/5ths of a 
kilowatt per non-agriculture worker in 1880 to 4.8 in 1930, 
and we are continuously improving the quantity and the 
quality of labor aiding tools with which men worked. 

Ingredient No. 4, all through this period we clung to a 
number of primitive economic notions. We hadn’t become 
over sophisticated in the economic field. I think it was 
Montaigne the philosopher who said that he loved the French 
peasant because he hadn't been educated sufficiently to reason 
incorrectly. 

In those primitive periods of pristine development one of 
the primitive notions we clung to was that the working man, 
the farmer and his family were entitled to consume each 
year the bulk of what he produced and that meant in simple 
political language that we had to keep the cost of govern- 
ment, national, state and local, under control lest too much 
of it be diverted to other channels, and we did succeed. By 
the beginning of World War I our total federal debt was 
barely a billion dollars. We did a lot better this time. 
The federal debt rose to 272 billion dollars. The spirit of 
the times was depicted by a cartoon in the New Yorker 
magazine when one Treasury clerk called up another and 
said, in thanking him for a little favor, ““Thanks a billion.” 
In order to get our success recipe going again we have got 
to bring the cost of government under control. To tell you 
briefly what happened since 1929, in this twenty-year period 





we have increased the ratio of government expenditure in 
the national, and state and local, from about one-sixth of 
the national income to about one-third. We have moved 
that far in the direction of state socialism. 

Ingredient No. 5, and this is of special interest for you 
in the agricultural states, as is ingredient No. 6, we recog- 
nize that the six per cent of the population of the world in 
the United States enjoyed living standards and productivity 
‘way above the international :per capita average, so we de- 
liberately protected the higher living standards of American 
workers and farmers with a tariff. It is now no longer 
popular to even mention the word tariff in mixed company, 
and we are getting terribly confused as we get to ingredient 
No. 6, which is this question of economic balance and relates 
to farm parity. 

The reason for the concept of farm parity was the recog- 
nition after the depression of 1921 by two very intelligent 
analysts, the late George N. Peek and the late General 
tiugh S. Johnson, that we were living in a sort of a divided 
economy with industry tariff-protected from the rigors of 
foreign competition and with the farm population more or 
less subject to international price influences. 

Instead of suggesting that the tariff be eliminated—they 
were afraid that to do that would remake the entire eco- 
nomic map of America and the readjustment would be 
convulsive—they proposed in the two McNary-Haugen 
bills and in their pioneering brochure “Equality of Trade 
with Agriculture,” that a countervailing benefit be given 
to farmers to offset the industrial tariff. Now, we have 
gotten lost in the wilderness. We forgot why we got into 
this parity business. I think the two Republican vetoes 
of the McNary-Haugen bills in the 1920’s piled up a lot 
of trouble for the parity and for the country, and I think 
that the bipartisan support given to the concept of economic 
balance in this last election was an improvement, but never- 
theless the politicians forgot why we need parity. While 
they are supporting farm prices, they are also inconsistently 
tearing down tariff protection. Thus if they intend to sup- 
port prices against the world, not merely in our home 
economy, the contingent liability on the federal budget in 
a declining market passes all understanding. 

Betore George Peek passed away he suggested a better 
formula and a better technique. He proposed that this sup- 
port of farm prices be accomplished without the interven- 
tion of the United States Treasury. Of course that wasn’t 
very popular because these fellows were trying to get the 
budget up. 

Peek’s idea was that on domestically consumed portions 
of the staple crops that minimum prices be set related to 
the prevailing industrial wage and that for the exportable 
surplus, prices be absolutely free, and that the surplus be 
sold in world markets at prevailing international prices. 
His thought was two-fold. First, there would be no charge 
on the United States Treasury, and, secondly, that there 
would be a deterrent to over-producing because the world 
prices in time of surplus would be always much less than 
the domestic prices. Be that as it may, it behooves those of 
us who believe in economic balance which | regard as the 
sixth of these ingredients, to re-examine the question of the 
mechanism of parity. 

Of course there was a sleeper in that Aitkin-Hope Bill 
that was passed by the 80th Congress. That bill, however, 
with all its demerits, which I pointed out in the newspapers 
at the time, was a bipartisan measure, and had the blessings 
of the department of Agriculture and the two Secretaries 
of Agriculture and was signed by the President, but when 
the men in the farm states read it carefully some smarties 
pointed out to them that instead of getting parity they were 
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going to get a sliding scale of parity running from 90 per 
cent to 60 per cent and that at the lowest ebb of the de- 
pression of the 30's they were getting about 66 per cent 
of parity. So the farmers thought that something had been 
put over them and, with the horrible tendency of the 80th 
Congress to try to save some money resulting in a shortage 
of corn bins, the farmers tended to focus the blame on one 
Party and the credit on another. 


I submit to you today that-this subject is more important 
than that and that the mechanism itself is wrong. Yet since 
the objective of parity is good, I think we ought to re- 
examine the question so that we don’t discredit this valued 
principle of economic balance which is an essential founda- 
tion stone in national prosperity. By economic balance or 
equilibrium, I mean something quite simple. I mean bal- 
ance income relationships among the great producing groups 
in avriculture, industry, trade, and the service occupations, 
so that these groups can employ one another by exchanging 
the products of their year’s labor. 

Those are the six ingredients out of which we built na- 
tional economic greatness. ‘They have been tested and found 
not to be wanting. 

Does that mean that as we draw the blueprints for the 
future that we should take a static view? Of course not. 
These six operating principles which I have spoken to you 
today are based on a dynamic concept of our economic so- 
ciety. “They are based on the belief that nothing in life is 
permanent except change and that the success of industry, 
as the previous speaker indicated, lies in tying itself up with 
the creative mind, working in the field of science, invention 
and engineering. 

If this American system that we live under were not 
adaptable and flexible and subject to change, it wouldn’t 
be worth defending because we would be in an untenable 
position, but it is more sensitive to change than the eco- 
nomic planners who are blunderers. It is more sensitive 
than the totalitarian systems of Europe which transfer to 
little men in big jobs, sometimes called commissars, these 
basic decisions which we are trying to make for ourselves 
and the great merit of a competitive system inheres in the 
fact that, though you and I make errors occasionally, we 
don’t force the rest of our society to follow our errors. 
Folks can take them or leave them. 


When the decisions are centralized in the hands of gov- 
ernment commissars, however, the whoppers are magnified 
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in size and it is compulsory for the citizens to follow them 
and to pay for them. And our system is not a profit system. 
It is a profit and loss system. Businessmen don’t merely 
face glorious opportunities to make money. They also face 
each day risks and hazards and their ability to stay in the 
business depends upon all their judgment in weighing the 
risks and the hazards, and it’s a public nuisance to deter 
these men from their socially fruitful activities by misrepre- 
senting them and castigating them with false names and 
false slogans. 

As for myself, I don’t intend to compromise with bigotry, 
with demagoguery or with falsehood. As for myself, I in- 
tend to tell the truth, even in those weeks when the Gallup 
poll may indicate it’s unpalatable. As for you as business- 
men, think constructively about your opportunities. Stop 
merely selling meat and sell also the concept of good health 
to the public. Sell calories and energy and vitamin B, and 
all the other things that you have heard about this after- 
noon. After hearing the Professor talk, | was thinking that 
anyone who let those hogs go were suckers in view of how 
good they were for correcting eczema. It’s like the story 
about the unemployed worker who stopped by a farm dur- 
ing the last depression and he asked for some food and the 
farmer said, “Yes, I'll give you some food. But you will 
have to work for it.” This farmer was very old fashioned. 

After the man had been fed the farmer said, “Can you 
paint the fence?” The man said, “No, that’s out of line.” 
The farmer said, “Well, can you hoe the field?” “Oh, no.” 
the man said, “I don’t know anything about farming.” 
“Well,” the farmer said, “Can you do a little carpentry in 
the barn?” He said, “Oh, no that’s out of my line.” So 
the farmer said, “Just what can you do?” The man said, 
“I’m an unemployed advertising writer.” So the farmer 
said, “That’s excellent. I want to sell this farm. Will you 
write a piece of copy for the Sunday newspapers?” The 
man sat down at the desk and he came forth with a beauti- 
tul advertisement describing the pastoral scene at this mag- 
nificent farm, with its flowing brook and the old home in 
a colonial setting. The farmer looked the copy over and 
said, “I would be a fool to sell this farm.” 

I conclude on that note. In spite of the arrogance of 
pressure groups, in spite of the meanness of special propa- 
gandists and detractors, you and I live in the greatest eco- 
nomic and cultural civilization on the globe today. We 
have immensely valuable psychological and spiritual assets to 
conserve. We would be fools to let this thing go. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC 


By EDWARD W. MEHREN, President, The Squirt Company, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Delivered before The National Association of Amusement Parks, Pools and Beaches, Chicago, Ill., December 1, 1948 


T is a great pleasure to address the members of your 

association. In this world of living things, including 

the kicking, fearing, desiring, hating, ambitious ever- 
active mankind, where man, though 


“endowed perhaps with genius from the gods, 
is apt to take his temper from his dinner,” 


you have provided relaxation, recreation, diversion, gratifica- 
tion, and just plain fun through the years to literally mil- 
lions of people. I have shared in that enjoyment from time 
to time and have always appreciated the fine quality of the 


service which you render to the American public. That serv- 
ice, which has been so necessary in these past and present 
years of strife, turmoil and crisis, has been tendered by you 
to the American people with set coinage, more particularly, 
with the nickel multiple coinage which no longer meets the 
economic situation. You know what the nickel is worth 
today. As recently stated, the nickel, like the old gray mare, 
is not what it used to be. 

During the past year, I have conducted a campaign 
throughout the United States in the interest of the 7%c 
and 12'%c coins. We need these coins. There is a growing 
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demand for them. It is easy to understand the demand when 
consider the vast savings which can be effected with 
these new coins. The American public can save as a mini- 
mum, 5 billion dollars a year through the use of 7c and 
12'4c coins. ‘That is $35 for each man, woman and child in 
at a total rate of some 14 million dollars a day. 
Those are substantial figures. But before we look at the 
é-tails which make up such large figures, let us analyze our 
present coinage system. 


you 


our country, 


I-vidence on every side indicates that pricing of limited 
price commodities is based not primarily on their value, but 
rather, on convenience. The development of any coinage 
system, be it ours or that of some other country, is also based 
on convenience. There are a great many products which are 
priced at Se, 10c, 15c, 20c, 25¢ and other multiple nickel 
points. For proof of this, just walk into a dime or variety 
store, or a drug store, or yes, even into an amusement park 
with its many colorful concessions. But these multiple nickel 
pricing points do not necessarily represent the value of the 
services and commodities involved. It is safe to say that the 
majority of them are priced so that the sales to and by the 
consumers can be made quickly and conveniently. Our nation 
has grown great because of the demands of its people for 
convenience in all of their activities. Great industries have 
grown out of services which are basically convenience serv- 
ices, and our people have also demanded convenience in coins. 

More than half a century has passed since we have 
changed the variety of small coins in our United States cur- 
rency. Yet in that period we have progressed from a simple 
to a highly industrialized and complex society. We have 
provided convenience in everything but our system of coin- 
age. Were we to eliminate the nickel, the dime, and the 
quarter, and use pennies only, for all sales under 50c, the 
prices of thousands of limited price commodities would be 
reduced to more nearly reflect their actual value. In fact, 
a penny coinage system would force prices closer to their 
actual value, and most prices would be at odd penny 
amounts. It would then become convenient to price lower in 
order to save penny counting trouble and time. But the 
American people would not tolerate a penny standard. We 
want convenience and convenient coins to such an extent 
that we are willing to pay more for what we buy. We want 
to save time and trouble. We want to speed up transactions 
and be on our way, though we overpay for convenience and 
each of us throws away many pennies daily. 

lor seventy vears our small coinage has been limited to 
the penny, nickel, dime and quarter. During periods of rela- 
tive economic stability and fairly constant money values, this 
coinage system tends to be adequate and economical. If, dur- 
ing such a period, a gross overpricing of any product exists 

due to convenience pricing at a nickel, dime, and so on— 
competition normally forces more quantity, and/or quality 
for the price; otherwise the product, through lack of sales 
volume, disappears from the market place. However, gross 
overpricing based on convenience coins may last tor decades 
due to habit in packaging, customary price, and for other 
marketing reasons. Hence, the addition of several more con- 
venient coins to the currency would tend to bring pricing 
in periods of relative stability closer to actual values. The 
resulting savings to consumers would be significant. 

In inflationary periods, our present limited small coinage 
system costs the American people billions of dollars annu- 
ally. When a nickel product can no longer sell for a reason- 
able profit at a nickel, the price all too frequently pumps to 
the next convenient a dime. That is a 100% price 
increase, just as bad as an increase from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars. Ten-cent products jump to I5c and the 
parade goes on similiarly at any price level. If we had in- 


’ 
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termediary convenient coins of 7c and 12'%c value, nickel 
prices would advance to 7c instead of a dime, and dime 
prices would go to 12'%c instead of 15c. And these coins 
would provide convenient midpoints between !5 and 20 
cents, 20 and 25 cents, and elsewhere in our pricing. The 
effect of the coins would be to slow down an inflationary 
spiral, and save billions of dollars on the consumer level. 

Multiple nickel pricing has existed only because of con- 
venience when, in fact, the nickel value, the basic premise 
of such multiple pricing, is no longer a reality. Victor Hugo 
once stated: 


“Every one will have noticed with what skill 
a coin let fall upon the ground runs to hide 
itself and what art it has in rendering itself 
invisible.” 


There is no doubt that the nickel has achieved Victor 
Hugo’s art of invisibility. Based upon value, as recently 
stated, the nickel is “about as useful to the average man as 
a golf ball is to a hen.” 

In deflationary periods, our present coins are too few to 
permit a gradual retrogression in price levels in the limited 
price field. For example, 15¢ items stay at that convenient 
price until they can be profitably sold at a dime. They are 
grossly overpriced for the greatest part of the waiting period. 
If we had convenient in-between coins, the price would re- 
cede from 15c to 12%c earlier with consequent healthful 
impact on the national economy. In-between coins would 
help accelerate a healthy deflation at all limited and other 
price levels. 

We should have our government provide us with three 
new small coins. We need 7c and 12M%c coins. And in 
addition, we need 2c coins to make change, provide use- 
fulness in marketing and to provide flexibility. Given these 
coins, we would have in effect the usefulness of a fourth 
coin without minting it, a “sc piece. For example, we could 
pay a 4c sales tax with a 7c coin by getting 7c in change. 
Most people do not realize that there have been constant 
attempts to change our coinage and, speaking of that fact 
brings to mind that in 1935 the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, asked Congress to authorize coinage 
of 1 mill pieces to take the place of 1 mill tokens used by 
states in collection of sales taxes. This was known as the 
midget coin bill which was introduced in Congress. All 
three coins are required to give us a truly flexible, con- 
venient, economical, small coinage system, and it would no 
longer be necessary to team the nickel up with pennies in 
order to give either of them economic function. 

Now let’s look at some of the actual savings to consumers 
through these three new coins. No private or governmental 
organization has any idea of the annual dollar volume of 
sales at a quarter or less, or under 50c. And so it is possible 
only to make an honest estimate. The soft drink industry 
sold about 21 billion bottles last year. A recent survey shows 
that some 40% of the retail stores in major cities sold our 
product for 10c a bottle or more. Another 23% sold soft 
drinks for from 5 to 9 cents and the balance sold beverages 
for a nickel. Soft drinks can no longer be sold profitably at 
5 cents. Prices will continue the trend to jump to the next 
convenient coin, a dime. At 10c a bottle the public would 
pay 2 billion, 100 million dollars for soft drinks. But if the 
people paid 7'4c instead of a dime, they would save 525 
million dollars a year. The beer industry sold the equivalent 
of approximately 21 billion bottles of beer in taverns last 
year. Many people in the beer industry believe 2Y%c could 
be saved on every tavern beer sale, had we the coinage. If 
2'%4c could be saved on every sale, the total saving to the 
public would be another 525 million dollars. About 25 bil- 
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lion cups of coffee were sold in restaurants last year. We 
know that most of this coffee was sold at 10c per cup. But 
coffee can profitably be sold at 7'%4c. The difference between 
7'%c and 10c per cup for coffee would amount to 625 mil- 
lion dollars per year to the public. According to preliminary 
figures, our American city transit lines carried nearly 23 
billion passengers in 1947. Transit line fares vary through- 
out the country but a great mary of them are at convenient 
coin prices and consequently are over-priced. If 2c could 
be saved on each of these fares through the use of 7c and 
12'%4c coins, as opposed to 10c and 15c fares respectively, 
the American public would save approximately 575 million 
dollars a year. 

In theory, the savings on these four items alone add up 
to more than 2% billion dollars. Among the other products 
and services which would be affected in price are news- 
papers, candy, ice cream cones and bars, milk, tea, sand- 
wiches, magazines, the telephone, machine vended products, 
sales taxes, packaged nuts, cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, shoe 
shines, shoe laces, parking meters, postage stamps, amuse- 
ment park rides, admissions, locker rentals, games, and the 
myriad of limited price products and services sold in the 
variety, drug, grocery and other fields. Theoretical savings 
of a great many billions of dollars can be calculated. Isn’t 
it reasonable to assume then an actual saving of at least 5 
billion dollars a year on the total? 

Some people ask me if the effect of the new coins will be 
to make all prices rise instead of make most prices decline. 
1 am quite convinced that some prices will rise on products 
that are slightly or grossly underpriced and I think such 
price rises are helpful for our economy. For example, it is 
not good for the American people to have a great many 
small businessmen go broke because their products are un- 
derpriced. Such action would curtail consumer choice and 
weaken open, fair competitive enterprise. I think any rea- 
sonable person will quickly see this point and agree that the 
profit system in America must be maintained for the major- 
ity of American businessmen, in order that American busi- 
ness stay on the road that leads to higher social and economic 
life for our people. 

There is no question that with pricing based on conven- 
ience, and with a limited coinage that more products are 
over-priced than are under-priced. This is true because busi- 
nessmen cannot continue to operate at too slim a profit, or 
at a loss for a very long time. If they do they go out of busi- 
ness. This means simply that most products are overpriced 
with our present coinage. The overpricing takes place in 
retail outlets. Stiff competition exists between retailers. Re- 
tail prices on products in plentiful supply always go down 
to the lowest price consistent with convenience coins and 
reasonable profits. Our system has always worked that way 
and there is no reason for believing that it will operate other- 
wise when supply is adequate for demand. In summary, basic 
American business economy will result in a few prices going 
up but with the majority of prices coming down. That is 
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OVERNOR WARREN, President Holt, distin- 
guished educators’ and all friends of Rollins Col- 
lege: This is for me a very happy day. And a very 

solemn occasion. The Governor’s address was a masterpiece. 
It covers the situation with which we are faced. 
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economic theory and it is actual fact. Our system of com- 
petitive enterprise assures that the process will continue. 

So far we have talked about savings to the consumer, by 
pricing as close to true value as possible consistent with con- 
venience coinage. Your own operations, particularly on Sun- 
days and holidays, and other rush periods, definitely call for 
convenience pricing. But pricing is closely linked to volume 
of sales. We know that the lower the price consistent with 
quality the greater the market which our products reach. 
For example, if we suddenly reduce the price of television 
sets to about $40 per set, including installation, there are 
very few people in this room who would not buy television 
sets immediately. The same holds true for all other products. 
Let us take that great American institution, the hot dog. 
There is nothing that hits the spot like a hot dog after a 
swim, or between dances, or between visits to the fun house 
and other concessions. The cost of the hot dog has gone up 
like everything else. Your minimum cost is undoubtedly 
somewhat more than 8c, so that the hot dog can no longer 
be sold at 10c and still make a reasonable profit. However, 
if the price jumps from 10c to 15c you shut off a large por- 
tion of your market. A 12Yc price would not only permit 
reasonable profit but would also greatly expand your market 
so that you would serve more people and make greater 
profits through larger sales volume. The same theory holds 
true for admission prices, ride tickets and refreshments. 
Thus you, as operators of amusement parks, pools and 
beaches have a stake, together with other industries in the 
2c, 7Y%c and 12M%c coins. It is important, especially with 
the present high cost of living, that you do not allow our 
present limited coinage system to force you into overpricing, 
thereby limiting your market. You can have these coins if 
you want them and will fight for them. 


It has been observed that: 


“Great economic and social forces flow with a 
tidal sweep over communities that are only 
half conscious of that which is befalling them. 
Wise statesmen are those who foresee what 
time is thus bringing, and endeavor to shape 
institutions and to mold men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change that is 
silently surrounding them.” 


It is for each of us to be “wise statesmen” and demand 
from our government such new coinage—put into law new 
coinage bills that will be introduced at the next session of 
Congress. Each of you must become vocal and create within 
your own spheres of influence a vigorous avalanche upon 
your Senators and Representatives, in the form of wires, 
letters, meetings and personal contacts, so that they will 
feel a terrific, blunt impact of demand by American busi- 
ness for the new coinage that is so necessary in our daily 
economic life. 


Thank you. 
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Rollins College has served the State of Florida and the 
nation faithfully and well through more than three-score 
years. I shall always treasure the memory of this day and 
the parchment which admits me into the noble society of 
Rollins alumni. The men and women which this institution 
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has given the world now for sixty-odd years have upheld 
the ideals of democracy wherever they have found their life 
work, 

It gives me special pleasure by my presence here today to 
bear witness to the debt which we owe to the man who has 
guided the destinies of Rollins College for almost a quarter 
of a century. 

Since he assumed the presidency of this institution he has 
made it a focal point in our efforts to educate American 
youth in the principles of freedom under true democracy. 

You know, there isn't a word in the English language that 
has been so severely abused during the last ten years as that 
word democracy. Some people make a travesty of that word. 
That is one of the greatest words in the history of the Eng- 
lish language, and it should stand for just exactly what we 
mean when we say democracy, and not for a counterfeit. 


Dr. Elolt has brought to his work distinguished leadership 
with a background of accomplishment in many fields. Al- 
though he will soon retire from active academic work, he 
will continue his labors for peace and international good 
will. 

Never before has this country needed as it does today the 
leadership of thoroughly trained men and women. We must 
have leaders inspired from their earliest years with the ideals 
of democracy. 


Education is our first line of defense. In the conflict of 
principle and policy which divides the world today, Amer- 
ica's hope, our hope, the hope of the world, is in education. 
‘| hrough education alone can we combat the tenets of com- 
munism. ‘The unfettered soul of free men offers a spiritual 
defense, unconquered and unconquerable. 


We may not know what is behind the iron curtain, but 
we do know that the intelligence of the people in the em- 


battled democracies of Europe, who live in front of the iron 
curtain, is the world’s best hope for peace today. 

Education is the most important task before us. The Con- 
gress should enact legislation authorizing Federal grants to 
the states to assist in meeting the operating expenses of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. There is general agreement 
that such aid can be given without interference with state 
responsibility for the scope and content of the teaching. 

If our country is to retain its freedom in a world of con- 
flicting political philosophies, we must take steps to assure 
that every American youth shall receive the highest level of 
training by which he can profit. 

A soundly conceived Federal scholarship program in our 
colleges and universities is a necessary step in attaining this 
goal. 

Education has been defined as a bulwark against the acids 
of fascism and communism. Neither of these totalitarian 
forms of government can survive examination by educated 
men and women—men and women free to search for truth 
and imbued with the principles of liberty set forth in the 
preamble to the Constitution of the United States——the 
greatest document of government, in my opinion, that has 
ever been written by the hand of man. 

That Constitution gives us the ability to live together in 
peace. It gives us the ability to see that justice comes to 
every man, be he big or be he small, be he rich or be he poor. 

If this great institution will continue to turn out leaders, 
1 am not at all afraid of what the next generation in the 
world will bring forth. 

We are working for peace. We want peace. We pray for 
peace all the time in the world. And to attain that peace, we 
must all learn how to live together peaceably, and do to 
neighbors as we would have our neighbors do to us. Then 
we will have a happy world, and that’s what we want. 
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